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“PRINCE CHARLIE” AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Eight pages of MS. have recently come into my 
hands containing copies of verses which I imagine 
have never before been printed. They may per- 
haps possess a certain interest for students, though 
it must be admitted that they are not distinguished 
either by originality of thought or beauty of dic- 
‘ tion. The MS. came to me in a small trunk of 
, family papers, few, if any, of which date back so 
. early as 1745. Yet this icular document ap- 
pears to be of about that date, and was written, I 
should (whether composed or not), by 
: James D, of Inverness, who, as well as his 
father, Lachlan Dallas, was concerned in the rising 
of 45, and who is said to have been “out” on the 
‘ fatal day of Culloden. The line 
: These thirty years the Cause has been asleep 
serves to fix the date at which the production was 
written. In the paper there is an elaborate water- 
mark, but hitherto I have been unable to decipher 
x it. I propose presently to submit it to experts. 


Tt seems a little remarkable that these very com- 
promising verses should have remained in existence 
after the final triumph of the house of Brunswick, 
as undoubtedly the possession of such papers 
would have seriously jeopardized the safety of 
their owner had the fact come to the knowledge of 
the authorities. As a matter of fact, however, I sup- 


pose the paper has been lying perdu fora 
numberof years“ cheek by jowl” with marriage li 
antique and curious love letters, and even a frank 
by Mr. William Pitt, addressed to Mrs. Lillias 
Morrison, a sister-in-law of the above-mentioned 


James D 
The Royal Laddie, 
To all Loyal Subjects glad tidings I bring 
come let us be merry and Chearfully sing 
and drink a health round to the Son of our King 
the Royal and Charming bright Laddie. 


who now is arrived on our Scotish Shore 
demanding his own and asking no more 
but to banish the usurping son of a whore 
who possesses the rights of our Laddie. 


who plundes [sic] our Nation of money and store 
And to his poor Dutchy sends our british ore 

yet tho we are pore we ‘Il never grieve more 
when we have got home our bright Laddie. 


Our money is thievishly sent on the main 

our trade is decaying our brave men are slain 
our Land with high taxes is grieving in pain 
and longs for the Royal bright Laddie. 

O Britons its time you should open your eyes 
lest your present folly the world should surprise 
for favouring a stranger a woolf in disguise 
who worries the friends of our Laddie. 


Second Part. 
Let Sol curb his Coursers and stretch out the day 
that time may not hinder Carousing & play 
that we may be Chearful and all mirth and gay 
upon the birth day of our Laddie. 


with the Down of a Thistle we'll make him a b2d 
with Roses and Lillies we ‘ll pillow his head 

and with a tuned harp we ’ll gently him aid 

To ease in soft Slumbers our Laddie. 


Our Laddie can fight and our Laddie can 4 

he’s fierce as the North wind and blythe as the Spring 
and his Soul was designed for no less than a king 

Such virtue appears in our Laddie. 


Let thunderbolts rattle o’er mountains of snow 
And hurricance over cold Caucasces blow 

Let care be Confin’d to the Rogions below 
when we have got home our bright Laddie. 


The following fragment precedes the verses given 
above. It is clearly the termination of anothr 
song of a similar character :-— 


These Lions for their Countrys cause 

and Natural Prince were never Slow 

So now they come with their brave Prince 
the Clans advances oho oho— 


And now the Clans has drawn their swords 
they vow revenge against them a 

that do lift up the usurpers Arms 

to fight against our King and Law 

then God preserve our Royal King 

and his dear Sons the Lovely twa 

and set him on his fathers Throne 

and bless his Subjects great and sma, 


To his Royal Highness Charles Prince of Wales, de 
Hail Glorious Youth ! the wonder of the Age, 
The future subject of th’ Historian's page ; 
O best of princes! best of patriots, deign 
A Loyal muse to Hail thy happy reign. 
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Thou born to right three Injur’d Nations Cause 
To stop oppressors of oppressive Lawes ; 
Like Heaven, thou comes with mercy in thy Eyes, 
And tears drop down when ev’n a Rebel dies. 
When shall the muse begin to sing thy praise 
When fix a period to her Honest Lays? 
Oh! could my fancie with my will agree, 

still wou’'d sing, and still wou'd sing of thee. 
Vain are the efforts of an artless Man, 
His fire extinct and shortened half his span 
Another Mars shall arise, whose pen 
* Shall place the Hero with immortal Men. 


Bat ye Gods, allow me time to breathe, 
While to my prince’s head I add a wreathe ; 
While I contribute one unheeded mite, 
Tis all I can, and all for which I write. 


Oh! God-like-Man what Angel steer’d thy course 
What God directed, where was thy resourse? 

Th’ Usurper's Fleets, in Triumph, seal’d the Waves 
The base Usurper’s Mercenary Slaves. 

Rav’nous and bold they skip’d along the main, 

With views, dear Prince to sell thy Life for gain : 
Yet Thou undaunted, fearless, God-like, rode [7] 
Ina r Shallop ;—Twas the cause of God ; 

And God who set at nought th’ Assyrians pride 

Thy Vessel gaurded [sic] and their Pow’r defy'd, 
But say when, landed on a Native shore, 

What Friends thou found’st, or what could foes do more 
Friends faithless some, and some by far too slow, 
O’erwhelm’d thy Princely heart with Gen'rous woe : 
Whiles foes had destin’d thy devoted head, 

Like Charles, and Mary’s on a block to bleed. 


Meantime ungaurded youth thou stood’st alone, 

The Cruel Tyrant urg’d his army on ; 

But truth and goodness were the best of Arms 

And, feerless Prince, Thou smil’d at threat’'d Harms. 
How happy he! where honest views presides, 

That is the man the God of Nature guides : 

Thus Glorious Vasa work’d in Sweedish mines ; 
Thus helpless saw his Enemies designs ; 

Till rous’d his hardy Highlanders arose, 

And poor’d Destruction on their foreignn Foes, 


Thus soon great Sir, thy honest cause procur’d, 
A Loyal Race ne’er swore, or ne'er abjur'd ; 

A set of Men, the Terror and the Dread 

Of the detested Hanoverian Breed : 

A set of Men, whose worth was scarcely known ; 
A set of Men th’ Usurper did disown : 

Disown’d indeed reserv'd for som[e] great Blow ; 
Some hangman work, like Loyal good Glencoe. 


These are the few whom Heaven and Fate reserve, 
From further slav'ry Scotia to preserve ; 

To aid their Prince and set him on his Throne ; 
Strike Tyrants dead, make James be king alone 
These are the Hardy Sons the Gods decree 

To set three Nations from Usurpers free. 

Proceed great warriors, worthy Men proceed, 

And latest Ages shall the Annal read ; 

How hard yal Highlanders alone 

Restor’d the Stewarts, and set them on their Throne. 


What praise O Cameron! can the Muse ascribe 
Thou free from Censure, as thou wast from bribe ; 
Unstain’d, unsully’d in a Corrupt Age, 

Reserv'd for Fame in every poet's page : 

The Sun shall fade, the stars sball lose their Light, 
But Cameron's Fame shall never suffer Night : 
Bright as _ it ever shall appear, 

To all good Men, to God and Angels dear ; 


Thou wast the first that lent thy friendly aid, 
Of no Usurper’s bloody Laws afraid : 

Thou wast the first, and thy Example drew 
The honest Loyal honorable few. 


Few, few indeed, but mighty hearts they had 
Thou, Prince, their er, who cou’d be afraid ; 
So fair a Copy all must Imitate. 

And join to hasten the Usurper’s fate. 

O’re the Bleak Mountains see the sons of Fame 
Fearless advance and catch the Glorious Flame 
They saw their Prince they lov’d, and they admir’d 
For glory burn’d, with Loyalty were fir’d. 

Oh! Name long lost, and scarsely understood, 
And only living in the Scotish Blood, 

Soon shall it spread, and soon the Flame return, 
And seon each British heart with ardor burn. 


Oh Glorious Youth they cry’d while we have Breath 
ty nought shall part us but immediate Death, 
Our honest Fathers loyal Blood we share, 

Thou art our Prince, and Thou the righteous Heir: 
See, see that Face, where all the Stewarts shines! 
Is bright Divinity in fairer Lines? 

See mild good Nature Join’d with Noble Grace, 

Is 't not the Stewart and Sobieski Race? 

Glorious connection! Here the warrior glows, 
There, like his Great Fore-Fathers, Mercy flows: 
Mercy ill tim’d, ill plac’d, their only Crime 

To trust too much, and trust it out of time. 

Thou, Glorious Prince, how great was thy reply ! 
“I come to Conquer or I come to Die: 

“ And great the Conquest if I Conquer Hearts ; 
“No Joy the Field of Death so great Imparts, 

“ Let proud Usurpers rule by penal Laws, 

“ Your Prince from no such right his Title draws ; 
* I come poor Scotia’s cause to vindicate 

“ With you I dare the most detested Fate : 

“ Think not I'll punish every trait’rous Deed, 

“ My Arms are open, for my Sons I bleed; 

“See here my Father's Royal Word,—and see 

“ My actions, and his will shall still agree.” 


The Gracious Declaration, issu’d forth, 

R d glad ecchoes through the spacious North, 
Repenting Subject, weeping, own tveir Crimes 
Curse the Usurper and degenerate times, 

With Noble ardor rush into the Field, 

For to such manly goodness all must yield. 


See the Bold Chiefs their hardy warriors lead, 
Eager in such a Cause, with such a head, 
Glengary, Keppoch, Alpin, only weep, 

These thirty years the Cause has been asleep ; 
Nor good Glenbucket, Loyal thro’ thy Life, 
Wast thou untimely in the Glorious Strife ! 
Thy Chief degen’rate, Thou his Terror stood, 
To vindicate the Loyal Gordon's Blood, 

The Loyal Gordons own the gen’rous call 
With Charles and Thee resolv'd to live or fall. 


See Athole’s Duke in Excile, ever true, 

His Faithful Toils for Thee his Prince renew ; 
By tyrants first, then by a Brother spurn’d, 
Still, still, with Loyalty his bosom burn’d ; 

One of the select never-dying Train 

Conveyed their Prince, thro’ Dangers on the main ; 
See how hereditary Right prevails 

And see Astraea poise the wayward Scales! 
Th’ Usurping Brother to the Usurper flies, 
While his Return is Ecchoed to the Skies, 
And happy Vaseals to his Standard flies, 


His worthy Brother bursting into Fame, 
Asserts the Honour of Murrey’s Name, 
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In Council wise And Glorious in the Field; 

His Prince’s Thunder born with grace to weild 

To hurl Destruction on Invet’rate Foes, 

And give Britania long desir'd repose. 

The Murreys glowing with a gen’rous Flame, 

Affords still subject for the Noblest Theme; 

But thee I pass-—Their vertue speak their praise, 

Nor shall be lost by inexpressive Lays, 

But why O Perth why should I silent be, 

Nor tell the world the Worth that lieves in Thee? 

Thy hospitable doors to Foes were wide, 

Even to Foes by whom Thou wast betray’d 

But Heaven thy guardian, stop’d the threaten’d Ill, 

And Perth preserv’d and will preserve bim still. 

Elcho—but words are weak, for who can tell 

What Godlike actions have express’d so well. 

Belov'’d by all see Ogilvie appears, 

A man in Courage, tho’ a youth in years ; 

Thy Fame, succeeding Ages pleas’d shall read, 

And future Airlies emulate each Deed. 

Thee Nairn, and Gask, with Rapture could I sing, 

Still true to God your Country, and your King, 

Loyal and Just, sincere as weeping Truth, 

The same in manhood as in Early youth ; 

But while the Sun the blue Horizon gilds, 

Each little witness to his brightness yields. 

Strowan, great Chief, whom both Minervas crown 

fllistrious Bard, thou suff’rer of Renoun, 

Long dim’d, like Rays shot from a clouded Star, 

In verse Apollo, and a Mars in war. 

Menzies reserv’d to add a Nobler Grace, 

To an illistrious, but forgotten Race ; 

A Race that added to the Brucian Fame, 

And rises now with no less Loyal Flame. 

Th’ immortal Grahams but ah! without a head 

Yet always shew that Loyalty’s their Creed. 

These Mighty Prince, were men by Heaven’s decree 

Reserv'd to catch new hopes, and life from Thee ; 

Reserv'd with thee to pull th’ Usurper down 

To right Thy Country, and to right thy Crown. 
Whether this is the conclusion of the “ poem” I 

am unable to say ; it is the end of the last page of 

the MS. N. Caper. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIALLING, 
(See 7% §, viii. 142.) 

A complete catalogue of the works on dialling 
would be very desirable. I therefore send a small 
instalment of the titles of those books not named by 
Mr. Garry which bave come under my observa- 
tion, and hope space will be found in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for farther contributions :— 

Abbatt, Richard. The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry and its application to Astronomy, Dial- 
ting. and Trigonometrical Surveying. 8vo. London, 


Blagrave, John. The Art of Dyalling, shewing how to 
make Dyals to all Plaines, 4to. "Seats, 1609." 
Clavius, Christopher. Gnomonices, Libri Octo: in 


quibus non Solum Horologiorum-Solarium, sed aliarum 
quoque rerum, quz ex gnomonis umbra cognosci pos- 
sunt, Descriptiones Geometrice Demonstrantur. 
Rome, 1581. 

Davies, Thomas Stephens. An Inquiry into the Geo- 
metrical Character of the Hour Lines upon the Antique 
Sun Dials, 4to, Edinburgh, 1831. 


Folio, 


Emerson, William. Dialling; or, the Art of Drawing 
Dials on all Sorts of Planes whatsoever. In three parts. 
London, 1770. 

Foster, Samuel. Elliptical or Azimuthal Horologio- 
graphy, comprehending Severall Wayes of Describing 
Dials upon all Kinds of Superficies, either Plain or 
Curved, and unto all Upright Stiles in whatsoever Posi- 
tion they shall be placed. 4to. London, 1654. 

Foster, Samuel. Miscellanies ; or, Mathematical Lucu- 
brations...... Geometrical Square, Projections; Dialling, 
&e. Folio. London, 1659. 

Godfray, H. “ Dialling,” ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Ninth edition. 

Hall, Francis, Account of the Diall sett up in the 
King’s Garden at London, in 1669. Liege, 1673. 

Hawney, William, The Doctrine of Plain and 
Spherical Trigonometry, with its Application and Use 
Dialling, 8vo. London, 1725. 

Holwell, John. Clavis Horologiw; or, a Key to the 
whole Art of Arithmetical Dialling in Two Parts...... 
Whereunto is annexed an Appendix, &c. Small 4to. 
The first shewing how to draw the Hour-lines on all 
manner of Regular Dials, and how to reduce all Irregular 
Dials into Regular Forms, by Means of a new Latitude 
and new Declination, and that Arithmetically. The 
Second Part sheweth how to place all manner of Furni- 
ture on all Sorts of Dials, let them be never so irregular, 
and that Arithmetically: Whereunto is annex’d the 
Tables of the Altitude of the Sun for every Hour of the 
Day, at his entrance into the 12 Signs, from one Degree 
of Latitude to 90; with Tables of Azimuth to each Lati- 
tude, and for every Hour of the Day, at his Entrance into 
each Sign ; with many other Tables useful in the Art of 
Shadows. London, 1712.—The ‘“‘Appendix” to this very 
scarce book contains a full description of the “ Dyall”’ 
which formerly stood in Whitehall Gardens, at a short 
distance from Gibbons’s noble brass statue of James II. 
It stood on a stone pedestal, and consisted of six parts, 
rising in a pyramidal form, and was erected by order of 
Charles II. in 1669, but for want of proper protection 
during the winter soon became useless, y copy of this 
very scarce book is illustrated with a vertical section of 
the dial and seventy-three representations of its several 


parts. 

Hutton, Charles. Philosophical and Mathematical 
Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1815. Article “ Dial- 
ling,” in which he gives the following list of writers on 
that subject :—Vitruvius, in his ‘Architecture’; Sebas- 
tian Munster, his ‘ Horolographia’; John Dryander, ‘ De 
Horologiorum varia Compositione’; Conrade Geener’s 
Pandectw’; Andrew Sch ‘G ice’; Fred, 
Commandine, ‘De Horologiorum Descriptione’; Joan 
Bapt. Benedictus, ‘De Gnomonum Umbrarumque 
Solarium Usu'; Joannes Georgius Schombery, ‘ Exegesis 
F d torum i um’; Sol de Caus, 
‘Traite des Horologes Solaires’; Joan Bapt. Trolta, 
‘Praxis Horologiorum’; Desargues, ‘Maniere Univer- 
selle pour poser |’Essieu et placer les Heures et autres 
Choses aux Cadrans Solaires’; Ath. Kircher, ‘Ars Magna 
Lucis et Umbre’; Hallum, ‘Explicatio Horologii io 
Horto Regio, Londini’; ‘Tractatus Horologiorum 
Joannis Mark’; Clavius, ‘Gnomonices de Horologiis.’ 

M. Lahire printed a treatise on dialling in 1683, and 
Everhard Walper in 1625; Sebastian Munster his ‘ Rudi- 
menta Mathematica’ in 1651; and Sturmius published a 
new edition of Walper’s ‘ Dialling’ in 1672, Paterson, 
Michael, and Muller have each written on dialling in the 
German language, and Coetsius in his ‘ Horologiographia 
Plana,’ printed in 1689, and Gauppen in his * Gnomonica 
Mechanica.’ 

Leybourn, William. Panorganon; or, a Universal 
Instructor. “ Problems in Dialling, both Universa and 
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Particular, performed by the Lines inscribed on the 
Quadrantal Part of the Instrument.” London, 1672. 

Oughtred, William. The Key of the Mathematicks 
new Forged and Filed......and a most easie Art of De- 
lineating all manner of plaine Sun Dyalls. 8vo. London, 
1647 


Ozanam, Jacques. Récréations Mathématiques et 
Physiques qui Contiennent Plusieurs Problemes......de 
Gnomonique, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1694, 

Pitiscus Bartholomzus. Trigonometriw, sive de Di- 
mensione Triangulorum Libri Quinque item Problematum 


Variorum...... momonicorum, 4to. Francofurti, 1612. 
, M. de. Universal Way of Dyalling ; or, Plain 
and ie Directions for Placing the Axletree and 


Marking the Hours in Sun-dyals, after the French 
Italian, Babylonian, and Jewish Manner, by Danie 
King. 4to. London, 1659, 

Strode, Thomas. A New and Easie Method of the Art 
of Dyalling, Containing all Horizontal Dyals, all Up- 
right Dyalis, Reflecting Dyalls, Dyalls without Centres, 
_—— Dyals, Upright Declining Dyals. 4to. Lon- 

1688. 

Wells, John, Sciographia ; or, the Art of Shadowes, 
| ay monstrating out of the Sphere how to Project 

reat and Small Circles upon any Plane whatsoever, 
with a new Conceit of reflecting the Sunne beames upon 
 Diall contrived on a Plane, which the direct beames 
can never shine upon. 8vo. London, 16365. 

Wells, Edward, The Young Gentleman’s Astronomy, 
Chronology, and Dialling, containing such Elements of 
the said Arts or Sciences as are most useful and easy to 
be known, 8yo. London, 1725. 

Wollaston, Francis, F.R.S. Directions for Making an 
Universal Meridian Dial capable of being set to any 
Latitude, which shall give the mean solar time of noon 
by inspection, without any calculation whatever, 4to, 
London, 1793. 

Wright, Edward. A Treatise of Dialling; or, the 
Making of all sorts of Sun-Dia!s, Horizontal, Erect, 
Direct, Declining, Inclining, Reclining, upon any Flat or 
Plaine Superfices, howsoever placed, with Ruler and 
aa onely, without any Arithmeticall Calculations. 

4to, London, 1614. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The following works on dialling, which are not 
mentioned in Mr. Garry’s list, are included in 
one published in the earliest English encycloprdia, 
viz., Harris’s ‘Lexicon Technicum; or, an Uni- 
versal English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ 
London, 1710, vol. ii., s. v. “ Dialling ”:— 

J. Bapt. Benedicti, de Re Gnomonica, 

Marignani Perspectiva Horaria. 

Colling’s Geometrical Dialling. 

Cir. Clavii Gnomonices. Libri viii, Folio. 

Voellus de Sciotericis Horologiis. 

Czestii Horologiographia Plana. 

Hollwell’s Dialling. 4to. 

Fr, Comondini de Horologio Descriptione. 4to. 

o8 i oro raphy, 

Wells's Art of Shadows, 

Kircher’s, Leybourn’s, and Fale’s works appear in 
both lists. In regard to the last-named book, I have 
a copy of ‘ Horologiographia : the Art of Dialling,’ 
London, 1652, by Thomas Fale. The body of the 
work is printed in black letter, and it has an address 
**To the friendly Reader,” ke, (four pages), and 


the one mentioned by Mr. Garry to Thos. Os- 
borne, dated Jan. 3, 1593 (one page). The ‘ Dict. 
of Arts and Sciences,’ published by J. Cooke in 
1770, contains an article on dialling, illustrated by 
plates. J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool, 


Polyd, Vergil. De Inventoribus Rerum. Lib. ii. c, v, 
p. 97. Amst., 1671. 

G. Pancirollus. Rerum Memorabilium sive Deperdita- 
rum. Pars. i, tit. Ixv. t. i, p. 348. Francof., 1646 ; 
Pars, ii, tit, x. t. ii. p, 167. 

Wood has, col. 455, ‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ vol. i., fol. 
1691, Robert Hegge wrote certain books, the title 
of one of which is thus described :— 

“Treatise of Dials and Dialling, MS. in C. C, Coll, 

Library ; in which book is the picture of the Dial in the 
said College garden, made by Nicholas Kratzer (whom I 
have mentioned under the year 1550), with a short dis- 
course upon it, In like manner is the picture of that first 
Cylinder standing on a pedestal in the middle of the said 
Coll. quadrangle, made by Charles Turnball, 1605, with 
a short discourse on it, which he entitles ‘Horologium 
Sciotericum in Gratiam Speciosissimi Horoscopii in area 
quadrata ©, C, C., &e,’” 
At the reference u. s., for 1550, col. 64, Nicholas 
Krach, Karche, or Chracher, Kratcher or Kratzer, 
is named the author of the treatise ‘De Composi- 
tione Horologeorum ’ existing in MS. in the library 
of C. C. C. 

Wood says that he 
“made the old Dial, which is at this day in C. C, C- 
garden, and that standing on a pillar in St. Maries South 
Churchyard in the High Street of the City of Oxon ; on 
which, soon after, was hung up the Universities con- 
demnation of the doctrine of Luther.” 


There is also— 
Francis Hal!. An Explication of the Dial, set up in 
_ in the King’s Garden at London, Liege, 1673. 
to. 
An edition in Latin: Leodii Ebur., 1673. 4to. Plates. 


(Lowndes.) 
Ep. 


“Graves,” “Gravigs,” In Jeremy TAYtor. 

—In Sermon XIII. “ On Lukewarmness and Zeal,” 

t. ii, sect. 1 (‘ Works,’ by Eden, vol. iv. p. 155), 
aylor writes 

“ In feasts or sacrifices the ancients did use apponere 
frigidam or calidam; sometimes they drank hot drink, 
sometimes they poured cold upon their graves or in their 
wines, but no services of tables or altars were ever with 
lukewarm,” 

It is the same in the first edition, p. 165, London, 
1653 ; in Heber’s, London, 1828 ; and there is no 
note by Eden. The context apparently makes 
“graves” in the sense of burying-places unsuit- 
able, for it occurs in connexion with certain kinds 
of liquids. 

Archbishop Trench in citing the passage (‘Com- 
mentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia,’ Rev. ii. iii., London, 1861, p. 187) has 
“gravies,” which shows how he understood 


“‘ graves” as a word in its archaic form. If this 
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had struck OC. P. Eden, he have 
inserted a note. Ep. MarsHAtu, 


Nouncupative WItt 1n 1618.—In the Probate 
Registry of Lichfield (near which city I spent my 
August holiday this year) is the following, shown 
me by Mr. Marston :— 


To all Christian people to whome these presentes 
shall come, ting! We, John Martin and Marie 
Forman of Chellaston in the Countie of Darby, being 
with our neighbour, Raphe Read, in time of his sick- 
nes, when he was of good understanding & before his 
decay of memorie, & telling him it were needfull to 
make his will, & to set althinges straigat between his 
wif & his daughter, he said all his goods should be 
divided equally between them two: this was his answer 
to vs, & all the will that he would make: & of this 
we are witnesses: & this was the fourtienth or fif- 
tienth day of this instant October, as we well remember. 
Wherunto we put our bandes the xxvj'* of October 1618, 

Joun Martyn. 
Mary Formay. 


The whole value of his goods, in the inventory of 
them, was 50/. 2s. 2d. F. J. Furyivaw. 


Letrer Sir Tro Lorp 
Farrrax.—The following is a copy of an auto- 
graph letter in my possession from Sir William 
Selby to Lord Fairfax. The references to the 
Plague and the Marquis of Montrose are interest- 
ing. - the troubles referred to mean arrest for 

My Lord,—I inderstand by some freinds y' yor honoure 
hath a pu to endeavour to make me a member of 
the house of p’liament. It is a favour I confesse yt I 
cannot deserue or euer be able to requite but I shall not 
faile to be thankfull for it, & euer to be yo" Lo’pps true 
and faithfull servant. If it can be p’cured it will come (in 
many respects) in a very acceptable time, I haue many 
vrgent occasiones at London and dare not well come in 
respect of some troubles I may happen into, besides the 

lague is broken out in this toune within this ten dayes 
in a very da rous manner, & the great enemy (Mouat- 
rose) of Scottland groues so stronge that he is much 
Report giue us some hope that we shall shortly 
see yor Lo’pp in Yorke Shire I should be glad it proued 
so that I might haue an opportunity to wayte on your 
honour, My wife doth p’sent her humble duty to yo" 
Lo'pp & so doth, my Lord. 
Yor most humble Serut 
Barwick the sixte 
of Januarie 1645, 
In dorso:— 
ffor the right honourable the Lord ffairfaxe at his 
ing in Queene Strete these, 
The seal is a plain shield barry of seven with 


annulet in the middle chief. A. G, Rerp. 
Auchterarder, 


Emeratp Iste.—Dr. William Drennan wrote a 
poem called ‘Erin,’ which was published in 1815, 
in 16mo., at Belfast. The book was entitled 

Fagitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. His ‘ Erin’ 

heads the volume, and rans in that rattle that 
Irishmen, Moore included, call poetry. The first 
two lines run :— 


The emerald of Europe it sparkled, it shone, 

In the ring of the world the most precious stone, 
On p. 3 occur these lines :— 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 

The cause or the man of the Emerald Isle, 
These two words he claims in a note at p. 4 as 
being peculiarly his own. He there says that he 
used it first in a prior song, and that he now re- 
claims the “ priority of the application in the use 
of the epithet,” which he had employed in a party 
song in the year 1795. Looking into an old 
volume of ballads at the British Museum, which 
they have dated 1820 (?) though I think it ought 
to be 1795, for it is on wretched paper and very 
old, I came upon a song published at Dublin with- 
out name or date, called ‘Wack! for the Emerald 
Isle.’ . This, no doubt, is Drennan’s song ; and, if 
so, the date of the volume is most likely the same 
(1795). But who can believe that the witty Celts, 
who had discovered that theirs was par excellence 
the “green isle of the ocean,” as I presume they 
had before Drennan was born (1754), came to wait 
for Drennan ? OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Parattet Descaiprions: Scorr anp Brron. 
—In ‘Kenilworth’ (chap. xxi.) a @ occurs 
which recalls vividly certain beautiful lines of 
Byron describing the enraged Sultana Gulbeyaz. 
They are these :— 

Her cheek began to flush, her eyes to sparkle, 

And her proud brow’s blue veins to swell and darkle. 

She stood a moment as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonised, and full 

Of inspiration gathered from distress. 

*Don Juan,’ canto vi, stanzas ci,—cvii. 
Thus Scott :— 

“The Countess [Amy Robsart] stood in the midst of 
her apartment like a juvenile oo under the in- 
fluence of the prophetic fury. The veins in her beautiful 
forehead started into swoln blue lines...... her cheek and 
neck glowed like scarlet-—her eyes were like those of an 
imprisoned eagle.” 

The coincidence between these master passages 
is so striking, a suspicion arises that the “Great 
Unknown” may have (unconsciously, perhaps) 
plagiarized Byron’s rare lines. R. E. N. 


Bore.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 153, under ‘ Pigs 
of Lead,’ we are told what a bole was. It is 
Murray’s bole (4), in the ‘Dictionary,’ but the 
etymology is not given. Now that we are told 
that it was originally a blazing wood-pile, it seems 
not wrong to derive it from Icel. bal, with the 
same sense. Compare E. fro with Icel. fra for the 
vowel. The A.-S. form was bdel (see bale (2) in 
the ‘ Dictionary’). I note that a sow merely means 
“big lump,” and a pig a smaller one (see “ Pig” 
in Wedgwood and in my ‘ Dictionary’); and it 
must have been a bold and reckless guesser who 
invented the A.-S. sausan, to scatter (!), seeing 
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that the A.-S. alphabet has no au at all, th 
late scribes put it in place of aw. We are told, 
by the way, that a pig is “the old name fora 
amall bowl or cup”; but I shall be extremely sur- 
prised if there is any proof at all of this guess. Of 
course I know piggin ; but I am incredulous as to 
the form pig in this sense as an old word. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Dean Swirt.—The following poem is tran- 
scribed from ‘ Selecta Poemata Anglorum’ (“ editio 
secunda emendatior,” 1779), and happily sketches 
the character of the versatile Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
who was, indeed, a many-sided man. It would be 
interesting to know who was the author. The 
date 1740 is appended, only four or five years 
before the death of Swift took place. 

Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat, Hor. 
Dulce, Decane, decus, Flos optime gentis Hiberna, 
Nomine quique audis, ingenioque Celer ; 
Dum lepido indulges risu, et mutaris in horas, 
Qué nova vis animi, materiesque rapit ; 
Nune gravis Astrologus clo dominaris et astris, 
Filaque pro libitu Partrigiana secas, 
Nunc populo speciosa hoepes miracula promis, 
Gentesque sequoreas, aériasque creas, 
Seu plausum captat queruli persona Draperi, 
Seu levis A vacuo Pabula sumpta cado., 
Mores egregios mira exprimis arte Magister, 
Et vitam atque homines pagina quaque sapit ; 
Socratica minor est vis, et sapientia chart, 
Nec tantum potuit grande Platonis opus. 
P. 320. 

The lines very much remind one of the happy 
description and address to him given by Pope in 
the ‘ Dunciad,’ the first book of which, published 
in 1728, is dedicated to Swift :— 

O thou !| whatever title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair, 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind. 
Bk. i. v. 19-24, 

In the picture gallery at the Bodleian Libr 
in Oxford is a fine portrait of the dean, half 
length, painted by Charles Jervas, and presented 
by John Barber, Alderman of London, who filled 

@ office of Lord Mayor in 1733. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Carecessyess or Autnors.—Slip-shod narra- 
tion is a literary sin not far removed in d 
from slip-shod grammar and slip-shod style. The 
difference in literary casuistry is lesser than the 
scholastic distinction between a mortal and venial 
offence against the Decalogue. But there is a 
difference, which accounts, perhaps, for some book- 
makers being so irritatingly peccant in the matter. 
Yet polish and vigour of style and grammatical 
accuracy are sadly marred by such carelessness. 


in such peccadilloes) are great (in number and 
guilt) sinners against the law of synchronism. The 
authoress of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ is the latest recruit 
to the rank of these literary recidivi. Describing, 
at P 327 of that work, a meeting between her hero 
and Reginald Newcome “some time towards the 
end of July,” she adds, four pages later: “and 
then, suddenly as he stood gazing at his companion, 
the spring sun, and murmur all about them,” &c. 
The italics, of course, are mine. Novelists of both 
sexes may, I suppose, plunge wildly into theology, 
and even lunacy, but the natural sciences require 
firmer handling. J. B. 8. 
Manchester, 


Fry-tear Inscription: ReGIsTRATION OF 
Layp Tittes.—The annexed note by Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps appears on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Andrew Yarranton’s ‘England’s Improvement by 
Sea and Land to outdo the Dutch without Fighting, 
Pay Debts without Money, set all the Poor of Eng- 
land to Work, prevent unnecessary Suits in Law, 
prevent Fires in London,’ &c., 1677, 8vo. :— 

“A very curious book, containing much about Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Kidderminster, and many other places. 
It is, perhaps, the earliest work in which the registration 
of land titles is earnestly recommended,” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Kitty Ducuess or Quernsperry.—I 
have a copy of Prior’s ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
in the third volume of which (second edition, Lon- 
don, 1727) there occurs an odd mistake, which it 
is difficult to account for, as the person principally 
affected by it held, when the book was published, a 
position second to none in the fashionable society 
of the day. Everybody knows ‘The Female 
Phaeton,’ which begins :— 

Thus Xitly Beautiful and Young, 
6 the Fair from whence 6 rung, 
With little Rage inflam'd. 

A note in my copy says: “Lady Catherine 
Hyde, afterwards Lady Essex. She died in France, 
1723”; while Lidy Jinney, who is mentioned in 
the fourth stanza, is described as ‘‘ now Duchess of 
Queensberry.” Lady Catherine Hyde was the 
wife of Charles, third Duke of Queensberry and 
second Duke of Dover, and not Lady Jane, her 
sister. She died July 17, 1777, aged seventy-six 
years, and was buried in the Douglas vault in Durris- 


egree | GeerChurch, Upper Nithsdale, in Dumfriesshire (see 


‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. x. 169). . F. Priveavx. 


Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Tae Name Saaxspeare.—As to the etymology 
of this name no reasonable man has any doubt. 
The analogies of Feuterspear and Wagstaff are 
sufficient. But as many unreasonable people, de- 
lighting more in i than in plain sense, have 

name (why this name only ?) 


tried to derive 


Novelists (who, by the way, can ill afford to indulge 
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from all kinds of extraneous and impossible 
sources, I think it is worth while to add to the ana- 
logies the following. Being lately in Lichfield, I 
saw over a shop-door the name of Shakeshaft. 

Wa ter W. Sxear. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Portrait or Burns.—Can you give me any 
information on the subject of the following para- 
graph, which appeared in the daily papers about a 
year ago 7— 

“A Portrait or Burns.—According to 
yesterday's Truth a dirty old portrait of Burns was 
recently bought at a broker’s shop in Toronto for 2/. 
It has been carefully cleaned, and turns out to be an 
oil painting by Raeburn, dated 1787, The purchaser 
now values it at 2,000/., and intends to send it to Scot- 
land for exhibition, with a view to itseale. This picture 
was bought many years ago at the sale of the household 
effects of a deceased Scotch farmer in Canada,” 

We have three old oil paintings which we are 
very curious to know something about, as there is 
a belief that they are those of Burns’s father, 
mother, and brother Gilbert. The description in 
Burns’s ‘ Life’ exactly corresponds with their ap- 
pearance on canvas, and the name Gilbert Burns is 
written on the back ef one; the dates of the others, 
I think, are 1760 or 1770. The pictures were for- 
merly in the possession of an old relative (now de- 
ceased), who lived near Kilmarnock, whose name 
was the same as that of Mrs, Burns before her mar- 
riage. Enquirer. 


‘Corrotanus’ 1n Dopitin.—Can any reader 
supply the exact date of the last revival of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ at the Theatre Royal Dublin? If I mistake 
not, Gustavus Brooke appeared as Coriolanus, 
and was supported, among others, by ~~ —— 


*Verpant Green.’,—Would Curnsert Breve 
kindly inform me how many copies of the first edi- 
tion of the first part of this work left the press? 

F. W. D. 


Perer Parne.—In the ‘Lives of English Car- 
dinals,’ by Folkestone Williams, vol. ii. p. 57, 
describing the attendance of three hundred re- 
formers at the Council of Basle on January 9, 
1433, the author states :— 


“Among them were their principal preachers, and 
Prominent in their company the inevitable Englishman, 
a‘ Peter Payne,’ said to have been the artist who some 
ops previously had painted a very striking cartoon that 

adorned an inn at Prague. We are not quite sure of 
the authenticity of this incident. It is just poesible. All 
that is certain is, that the Englishman led the Hussites 
when they entered Basle, (The cartoon alluded to was 


a representation of Christ entering Jerusalem humbly 
riding on an ass, intended ag a reflection on the state as- 
sumed by the prelates.)” 

Can any correspondent supply information about 
Peter Payne, with respect to his birthplace, educa- 
tion, or his occupation in England or abroad ? 

Parye. 

Woodleigh, Southsea. 


‘A Breton Fisnersor's Lament.’—Can any of 
your readers tell me the author or publisher of a 
m entitled, I believe, ‘A Breton Fisherboy’s. 
ament,’ the first verse of which is as follows !— 
Since our boat went down at sea 
There is no one left to care for me. 
Cricket when the hearth is cold, 
Swallow when the year grows old, 
Buzzing fly when autumn ’s fled, 
Drone whose summer mates are dead, 
Cricket, swallow, drone, and fly, 
You are not so poor as I. 
H. P. M. 


Tsomas Harris.—Are any particulars concern- 
ing this manager of Drury Lane Theatre to be ob- 
tained; and where are they to be found? 

Ursan, 


Cricuton or Lucton Gritmertoy.—I 
should be glad of any information relating to above 
family, its county, &c. The mother of Dr. James 
Spottiswoode, Bishop of Clogher 1621-1644, was 
Beatrix, daughter of Patrick Crighton, of above 
estates. Cuarzes 8. Kina. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Lapy Morean’s ‘St. Crain; or, Toe Heiress 
or Desmonp,’—Can any contributor or reader tell 
me where I can obtain or see a copy of that novel, 
which Webb (‘Compendium of Irish Biography ’} 
— ‘was much admired ” ? J. B. 8. 

anchester. 


Fowtine-piece.—I find in the Penny London 
Morning Advertiser of June 11, 1744, under the 
head of Dublin, June 2, of the same year, the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“We hear that a person has lately laid before the 
Society [the Dublin iety for the Encouragement of 
Arts and Sciences] a new and neat invention of a Fowl- 
ing-piece that discharges two shots, one immediately 
after the other.” 

Was this the first double-barrelled gun; or to what 
species of fowling-piece does it refer ? 
A. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, 


AnceEts ayp Neepies.—D'Israeli, in his ‘ Curio- 
sities of Literature,’ makes merry over Pope’s ‘Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus,’ chap. vii., in which he attributes 
certain statements about angels to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Some of these are right enough, as 
any one who knows what St. Thomas says is well 
aware. But D’Israeli not only refers to these, but 
inserts another about dancing on needle-points, 
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with the number that do this, of which Pope says 
nothing. Can any one refer to an earlier state- 
ment to a similar effect? I know what St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus actually say too well to 
ask for the references ; but they Seve no mention, 
I believe, of this. I know what has been said in 
*N. & Q.’ also. Ep, MarsHALt. 


Mrs. M. Hopson Hotrorp).—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the titles or dates of 
publication of the ‘ Lives of Balboa’ and ‘ Pizarro,’ 


‘which were translated by Mrs. Hodson, and are 


referred to in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xi. 412? Also the 
date of the death of her husband, the Rev. Septimus 
Hodson, D.D., who was vicar of Thrapstone. 
W. G. B. Pace. 
77, Spring Street, Hull, 


Horcainson Famity or Careter, co. Mowa- 
oHan.—Can any one kindly refer me to the living 
representatives of this family, so described at the 

inning of the century, allied, I believe, to Hut- 
chinson of Grange ? Corpurr. 


Inscription 1x Parish Reoister.—In the 
parish of Sandon, in Essex, the register begins, 
Anno 2% Reginz, A festo Sancti Michaelis 
Anno Domini 1554.” On the fly-leaf at the be- 
ginning is the following inscription, in a hand- 
writing later than that of the first part of the 
register :— 
Hwura dial, Dial duw, 
Fosta dial, Dial duw. 
Victima sacra deo comburitur: abripit offam 
Hine aquila; ad pullos fertque jucunda suos: 
Fatali ignicuius predw interceptus adhzsit 
rilegasque sacer devorat ignis opes. 
Sic metuat, quicunque dei violare ministros 
Et sacras audet despoliare domos. 
The translation follows in the same hand :— 

The sacred off'ring broils; y* eagle spies 

A gob she lurch’d, and to her young she flies. 

A spark unseen lurke (? lurked) in y* fatall stealth 

Befyrde her nest and burn’d up all her wealth. 

So let him feare who ever he be y' dare 

Purloine God's tribute, or the Church's share. 

Are the first eight words Welsh ; and, if so, 
what is their meaning? And are the Latin lines 
original or a quotation? Brian Walton, editor of 
the Polyglot Bible, was rector of Sandon 1635-41, 
when he was deprived, but was reinstated after 
the Restoration, and was shortly after made 
Bishop of Chester. I should be disposed to at- 
tribute the poem to him. It may express the 
feelings of a Royalist rector when he saw the 
eagles of Presbyterianism and Independency about 
to swoop down upon his glebe and tithes, 

R. E. Bartuert. 

Chelmsford. 


Wemyss: Moorg.—In the Philadelphia Sunday 
Press of August 10 it is stated that  Williamina, 


daughter of Earl Wemyss, married William 
Moore, of Moore Hall, Montgomery County.” 
What authority is there for this statement? Her 
brother James, afterwards fifth Earl of Wemyss, 
had been driven from Scotland because of his 
* friendship for the of state- 
ments so conflict wi i and the peerages 
that Philadelphians light on the 
subject. 


Tue ‘Specraror,’ in 8 vols., London, 1807.— 
I have a copy of the above, in which the seventh 
and eighth volumes are exactly alike, from the 
dedication to William Honeycomb, Esquire, to 
“Finis.” The sixth volume ends with Letter 473, 
the seventh and eighth each begin with Letter 556. 
The true seventh volume, with dedication to Mr. 
aa poe Sir Paul) Methuen, is entirely wanting. 
s this a peculiarity of my copy, or are there others 
like it in existence ? Cc. C. B. 


‘Story or a Bustie’: ‘Puxcu.’—Some time 
during the years 1854, 1855, or 1856 some 
facetious rhymes appeared in your comic contem- 

rary bearing the above or a similar title—‘ The 
be of a Bustle’ the doggerel production might 
have been called, for I do not think that at that 
time we had so far advanced in euphemism as to 
call that presumed enhancement of feminine charms 
a “dress improver.” The story turned upon a 
cautious feminine economist depositing her savings- 
bank book, for greater security, in that article of 
her sex’s adornment. The opening lines, if I re- 
member accurately, ran :— 

That partial power, that to the female race 

Is charg’d t’ apportion gifts of form and face. 
Can any of your readers kindly refer me to the 
number of the famous periodical in which the 


metrical legend appeared Nemo. 
Temple. 


Cras Harvest.—I do not find in the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ any mention of this Worcestershire ex- 
pression, which I think is worthy of preservation. 
A few days ago I was speaking to a bricklayer’s 
man who is engaged on a new building in this 
parish, and I congratulated him on the good pro- 
gress which was being made in the work. “ Yes, 
sir,” he replied, “we be getting very near crab 
harvest again”; by which he meant that he would 
soon be out of work, and would have to look out 
for another job. Is the expression found in other 
counties ? J. B. Witson, M.A. 

Knightwick Rectory. 


Lists or Srewarps anp Soticitors To Mar- 
quises AND Lorps,—Are there any lists of names, 
MS. or printed, of solicitors and stewards to the 
age oy of Northampton and Lord Southampton 
for the 


glad to 


ear and prior to 1782. I should also be 
Enow the date of the eatliest list of attor- 
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neys, and whether it was common for solicitors to 
act as stewards. J. R. D. 


G. V. Brooxe’s Loxpon Désur.—It is not 
generally known that Gustavus Brooke’s first 
appearance in London was made as “the Hiber- 
nian Roscius” some time during the season of 
1833-34. ‘ Virginius’ was the play, and the Vic- 
toria Theatre the scene of action. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. supply the exact date of Brooke’s 
début ? W. J. iL. 


‘De Proprietatibus Rerum’ it is 
sald 

“He loueth ieolouslye his hennes: and when he 
findeth meate, he calleth his Hennes, together with a 
certaine voyce, and spareth his owne meate to feed 
them therewith: and he setteth next to bim on the 
rooste, the hen that is most fat and tender, and loueth 
her best, & desireth most to haue her presence. In 
the morow tide when he flyeth to get his meate, first 
he layeth his side to her side, and by certayne tokens 
and beckes, as it were loue-taches, he wooeth hir.” 

In a very old hand in the margin of my copy this 
note is written :— 

“That kindnes of ing his meat for the hens and 
caling them together he not to all cockes, but to 
English, for in Germany they vse it not, & therefore 
not to bee pertaker of our cockes prayses” (!) 

Is there any ground whatever for this assertion ; 
or is it only a characteristic touch of John-Bullism? 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Rev. F. W. Faser, D.D.—What does F. 
stand for? In biographical dictionaries he is put 
down as “‘ Francis William,” but the title-page 
(1840) of ‘The Cherwell Water-lily, and other 
Poems, gives his name as “Frederick William.” 
The volume was dedicated “‘To Henry Faber, 
Esq., and the Rev. Francis Faber, B.D., my 
Brothers and second Fathers.” It would seem, 
then, that Frederick was the proper name of the 
poet and theologian. THBERT BEDE, 


Discoverigs IN THE is the Scrip- 
ture character that was blessed and cursed by the 
same authority for the same act? Lord Coleridge 
implies there was such in p, 230 of the New Re- 
view, August, but only in a sentence of strange 
misquotations. There is no such phrase‘in Scrip- 
ture as “the Fall,” nor as “the man after God’s 
own heart”; and the question whether God be 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever” is 
totally distinct from whether ‘‘a man” that he 
“found after his own heart” at the age of thirty 
continued so at the age of seventy. His lordship 
is very hard on the late Matthew Arnold if father- 
ing this upon him. E. L. G. 

‘Tae Taorus or was the 
author of a small volume with two title-pages, the 
first engraved thus, ‘The Truths | of | Revelation 


| demonstrated by an Appeal to | existing Monu- 

ments, Sculptures, | Gems, Coins, and Medals. | 
By a Fellow of Several Learned Societies. London, 
1831”? The letterpress title adds, ‘‘ Longman,” 
&c., “St. Paul’s Churchyard.” E. L, G. 


Tueatre.—What has been the history of the 
ronunciation of this word? Our plebs stick 
oyally to the antique: ’Arry takes his ’Arriet to 

the theayter. Dryden, in ‘Palamon and Arcite’ 
(book iii.), makes the word a slurring monosyllable 
in rhyme with “ bare ”:— 
Each other overbare 
And in a moment throng the spacious — a 
Temple, 


AvurTHors oF QuoTaTions WANTED.— 
Christ is the Master of this House. 
The Unseen Guest at every meal, 
The Silent Hearer of every conversation. 


It’s ill to loose the bands that God decreed to bind, 

Still will we be the children of the heather and the wind. 
Far away from home, oh! it’s still for you and me 

That the broom is blowing bonnie in the North Countrie. 
These lines form the dedicatory page of R. L. Steven- 
son’s ‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ Are 
they original, or from what are they taken? 8. A, 


Replies, 


ANNE YEARSLEY OF BATH. 
viii. 188.) 

In 1784, the year that Dr. Johnson died, Ann 
Yearsley was a milkwoman at Bath. She was 
afflicted with a husband and several children— 
which evils, however, she seems to have deserved, 
ex post facto at any rate, by reason of her in- 
gratitude to Mrs. Hannah More. Mrs. More’s 
cook, who contributed on easy terms towards the 
support of Ann Yearsley’s only blessing, her pig, 
introduced the pig’s mistress to her own mistress, 
thus establishing, perhaps for the first time, a con- 
nexion between pig-meat and poetry; for Mrs. 
More soon discovered that this uneducated Ann 
had written verses which “bore striking indica- 
tions of genius,” owing to which misfortune, and 
to her husband and children, the poetess was 
reduced to a state of penury that could not be 
averted even by the generous efforts of her pig to 
fatten himself for the market. Mrs. More, there- 
fore, at once presented Ann with a grammar, a 
dictionary, and a spelling-book; she corrected and 
polished Ann’s verses ; she wrote, by the space of 
thirteen months, hundreds of letters to her in- 
fluential friends on Ann’s behalf. She thus raised 
a sum of no less than six hundred pounds. She 
arranged that Ann’s verses, with the latest im- 
provements, should be published, and that the 
profits (for of course there would be profits), 
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tagubee with the six hundred pounds, should be 
d in trust for the benefit of Ann and her 
belongings. Then, after the work had been issued 
and fairly well sold, then, and not sooner, was 
that fatal weakness of the poetic character revealed. 
Ann wanted to have her money for herself! She 
basely ignored the fact that but for Mrs. More— 
and the pig, who had now accomplished his bene- 
volent purpose—she would not have had a penny 
to bless herself with. She objected to being called 
“an object of charity” by Mrs. More, who had 
kindly written a preface to her book ; she showed 
heuull “ equally a stranger to gratitude and pru- 
dence”; she expressed “in the coarsest terms her 
rage and disappointment” about the money. So 
says William Roberts, Commissioner in Bankruptcy, 
in his pious and voluminous ‘Life of Hannah 
More.’ Which conduct of Ann’s excites one’s 
wrath, even after the lapse of a century; for I 
know, by the example of my own Kitty and by 
many other examples, that milkwomen, if they are 
not poetical, are at least innocent, inoffensive, and 
interesting. There were, however, some odious 
persons who took part with the ignorant poetess, 
stimulated, perhaps, by Mrs. More’s too frequent 
and — iminate use of the religious dialect of her 
peri 

Ann Yearsley’s verses, so far as I can recollect 
them, were of the “ occasional” kind, and were often 
devotional,—for your uneducated or half-educated 
bard was always devotional until the Board Schools 
knocked all that out of him. I have a copy of her 
book, a thin quarto, dated, I think, 1785, and 
would gladly lend it to Me. Boucuier, knowing 
him to bea man of probity and promptitude in 
these matters. But lovely woman, the fons et 
origo of poetic art, too often disturbs or demolishes 
with her duster that which owed its existence to 
ber other charms, and in this instance she has not 
— even her own sex. I cannot find the 
volume. 


In a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lort to Bishop Percy, 
dated Saville Row, October 31, 1785, and printed 
in Nichols’s ‘Literary Illustrations,’ vol. vii. 
p. 474, Mrs. Yearsley is thus spoken of :— 

“ The Bishop of Derry is now at Bath, and has given 
fifty pounds to the Bristol poetical milkwoman since she 
has quarrelled with some of her first patrons and pro- 
tectors, and has threatened to write the Life and Adven- 
tures of Hannah More, who first drew her from ob- 
scurity.” 

Accounts of her will be found in Gent. Mag., 1784, 
vol. liv. part ii. p. 897; vol. lv. part ii. p. 812; 
*Biographie Universelle,’ 1828, vol. li. p. 458; 
and ‘Censura Literaria, pp. 111,112. A review 
of her maiden tragedy, entitled ‘Goodwin, per- 
formed at the Bath Theatre November 2, 1789, is 
given in Gent. Mag., vol. lix. part ii. p. 1045; 
while a specimen of her poetry, in the form of an 
‘Epistle to Miss H. More,’ appears in vol. ly. 


p. 305. Her death is thus recorded in Gent, Mag., 
1806, vol. Ixxvi. p. 485:— 


“* May 8, At Melksham, Wilts, where she had some 
time resided, Mrs. Anne Yearsley, well known in the 
poetical world as a self-instructed votary of the Muses, 
under the name of ‘The Milkwoman of Bristol.’ She 
possessed an extraordinary degree of genius, and an ex- 
tensive and rare information and abilities, seldom found 
in the obscure path of life in which she originally moved.” 


Her works at the British Museum comprise the 
following :— 

Poems on Several Occasions, With a Prefatory Letter 
by Hannah More. Lond., 1785. Other copies of the 
above, third edition, 1785 (with a portrait inserted of 
the authoress, published 1814) ; fourth edition, 1786. 

Poems on Various Subjects. Being her second work. 
With ‘ Mrs. Yearsley’s Narrative | herself 

an 


from the Charge of Ingratitude to More.’ 
Lond., 1787. 

A Poem on the Inhumanity of the Slave-Trade. 
Lond. [1788]. 


Stanzas of Woe, addressed from the Heart on a Bed of 
Illness to L. Eames, Esq., &c. Lond., 1790. 

Earl Goodwin, an Historical Play in Five Acts, and in 
Verse. Lond., 1791. 

Reflections on the Death of Louis XVI, In Verse, 
Bristol, 1793. 

An Elegy on Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 
(Bristol, 17957] 

The Royal Captives: a Novel, founded on the Story of 


the Iron Mask. 4 vole. Lond., 1795. 
The Rural Lyre. A Volume of Poems, &c, Lond., 
1796. [With a portrait inserted of the authoress, pub- 


lished 1787, and engraved by Lowry. 
An autograph letter, dated 1787, addressed to the Rev. 
—, (Add, MS. 18,204, fol. 196). 
Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Crericat Exprosives: “Per vinci” S, 
vii. 326, 435; viii. 31).—The “explosive” “ per 
dinci” is to be heard every day in everybody’s 
mouth in Italy; it is by no means confined to 
priests. The Italian authentic vocabulary is said 
to be the poorest of any of the greater European 
languages; but the number of quasi-arbitrary 
variations of which every word is susceptible is 
so prodigious that the whole world could hardly 
contain all the volumes that might be formed out 
of their enumeration. 

When the laws against swearing and blasphemy 
carried terrible penalties—heavy fines, long im- 
ape branding, and cutting out the tongue, 

c.—and when the practice of confession was so 
general that it exercised an irksome restraint om 
every-day life, both reasons for constraint led men 
to envelope or dieguise their oaths (otherwise “ the 
relief of their feelings”) in forms of expression 
which saved them equally from the necessity of 
private confession and from legal penalty. 

It was thus that the oath, apparently commonest in 


some form or other among all peoples, “ per Dio,” 
came to be commuted into “per dinci”; and thus“ per 
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dinci bacco” is nothing but “by the god Bacchus.” 


Another evasive form of “per Dio” is “per...... 
mio,” which some take to have arisen from “ per 
mio Dio,” stopping short of using the sacred name, 
— in mitigation of it by substituting m 
for D. 

It would far exceed the limits of an ordinary 
reply if I were to attempt to go into all the 
various forms of evasion common in Italy of the 
counsels and enactments against oaths. I should 
want a whole column to write about “ magari !” 
alone, for instance. A very favourite one is “ dia- 
mine,” said to be a mixture of “diavolo” and 
“domine”; and this, among other varieties, some- 
imes takes the form of “diacine” and “ diancine.” 
“ Diascolo,” again, is an improved form of “ dia- 
volo,” and this again is disguised as “ diascane.”* 

In Tuscany, where the habit of swearing seems 
to be reckoned more rampant than in any part of 
Italy, if we reckon from the common saying, 
“bestemmiare come un toscano,” the involutions 
of the simple “ per Dio” have gradually developed 
into the complicated form “per Dinderindina”; 
“per Cristo” into “per Cristalina” and “ per 
Cribbio”; and to wish any one an “accidente,” 
which was itself originally a polite form of cursing, 
grew to be so terribly significant that it in turn 
came to be disguised into “acciderba” and other 
forms, of which ‘‘accidempoli,” given by 
W. C. M. B., is one. 

But “dindi” is quite another matter, and is 
innocent of all connexion with swearing. It is 
simply an onomatopeia, adapted from the jingle of 
money, just as in England we used to call a horse 
“gee-gee” to children, because carters used to 
say “Gee up!” I know a child who long re- 
fused to call a horse anything but a “ poo,” be- 
cause the first time she saw one he happened to 
sneeze a good deal, and she unconsciously made 
up an onomatopcia of herown. Italians similarly 
use “dinderlo” and “dinderli” for any pendant 
ornaments, and “dindon” (=“ding-dong”) and 
“ dindonare” for the sound of a big bell, and “ tin- 
tin” and “ tintinnare” for a small one. 

The query brings to mind a story of a French 

iest who, having a habit of constantly saying 

Ma foi,” which gave scandal to the more strait- 
laced of his parishioners, one of them undertook to 
give him a hint of the same by asking his advice 
as to whether by saying “ Ma foi” the sin of swear- 


* In the lately published novel ‘ Les Fiancés de Rade- 
enw par Adrien Chabot, occurs an allusion to the 
‘acility with which the people make up these transforma- 
tions of words. The hero is an enfant trouvé, and in- 
stead of calling the woman who brings him up either 
“madame” or “mother,” he finds a middle term: “ Par 
une habitude d’enfance, il donnait a la vieille femme un 
nom qui, sans étre mére, était moins dur que madame; il 
disait méne. Ni l'un ni l'autre n’auraient su dire 
Venait ce mot; dans la bouche du jeune homme, il avait 
une certaine tendresse, Méne, je suis malheureux,” &c, 


ing was incurred. The astute confessor at first 
smelt a rat, and parried the intended reproach by 
detailing the circumstances in which the use of the 
expression would be innocent ; but before he had 
concluded his speech his conscience and his habit 
got the better of him, and he wound up with a 
warning seasoned with his favourite expletive - 
* Mais, ma foi! after all it is best to avoid saying 
it.” 

As an instance of how extremes meet, and how 
easy it is for people of the best intentions to mis- 
understand each other, I may mention the follow- 
ing. A friend of mine, whose English dread of 
any taking of the name of God in vain was ex- 
treme, was one day horrified to find that a French 
nurse, who had been specially recommended to her 
for her piety, was teaching her little girl the force 
of the common French use of “mon Dieu!” When 
called to account for profanity, the pious French- 
woman not only testified the most evident surprise 
at being taxed with anything of the sort, but 
turned the tables on her mistress by clearly regard- 
ing her as little better than a freethinker for ob- 
jecting that her child should “ prendre le bon Dieu 
& temoin” of every minute action of her life. I 
am bound to say that this idea, rather than inten- 
tional profanity, really seems to me to pervade 
much of the calling on God and the saints with 
which continental peoples season their conversa- 
tion. Hundreds of times I have noticed such ex- 
pletives uttered with an intonation which savoured 


rather of an invocation than an oath. 
R. H. Busx. 


“ Kine or Arms” or “ Kine at Arms” (7% 
S. vii. 448; viii. 29, 112, 235).—Either I or the 
printer must apologize humbly to the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ Last week a note was published by me 
in which I referred readers to Sir David Lyndsay’s 
signature, saying it was “ King at Arms.” I need 
hardly say that it should be “King of Arms”; 
but it is always well to correct errors immediately. 

L&.ivs, 


[ Our contributor is responsible for the error.) 


Osmunpa (7 §. viii. 87).—A popular handbook 
on ‘British Ferns’ (1859), by Thomas Moore, 
F.L.S., F.H.S., &c., recites the legend connected 
with the Osmunda regalis, but it states that 
“ some derive it (osmunda) from the Saxon mund, which 
they say signifies strength. Others consider the word 
expressive of domestic peace, and derive it from tho 
Saxon os, house, and mund, peace.” —P, 88. 

There is nothing in the legend as given to show 
that the child who was saved along with her 
mother ever came to queen’s estate. See also 
the ‘Ferns of Great Britain,’ by Anne Pratt, 
pp. 116-17. Parkinson (1640) has the following:— 

“It is called in (it hath no & 

lis of ti i ar properties therein ; 
aise called by some Filisastrum and Filiz florida, or 
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florescens, Filiz palustris, or aquatica...... It is called in 
Italian, Osmunda, in French, Osmunde and Feugiere 
aquatique, in high Dutch, Wasser Farn and Grosse Farn 
aosved some in English, Osmund Ferne, Osmund the water- 
man, Osmund royall, and 8, Christophers herbe...... Os- 
mund is not particularly remembred by the ancients, 
although it is probable enough they knew it, and com- 
prehended it under the male Ferne, for Galen com- 
mendeth the roote of Ferne to be very profitable, and 
therefore the later times added a Royall title unto it, in 
that it had rather more effectuall vertues than others.” 
J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 

Withering observes, “ Name of Saxon origin : 
Osmunden wasone of the namesof Thor.” I can only 
refer to the small volume of Macgillivray, London, 
1848, p. 393. In the ‘English Botany,’ vol. iii., 
or ‘Engl. Flora,’ vol. iv. p. 327, there may be 
more. The legend of the Osmunda regalis is given 
from Moore’s ‘ Popular History of British Ferns’ 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8. viii. 116. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Transtation Wantep §. viii. 108, 209).— 
None of the contributors mentions a translation 
by J. Addington Symonds of the venerable arch- 
deacon’s song :— 

In the public-house to die 
Is my resolution ; 
Let wine to my lips be nigh 
At life’s dissolution : 
That will make the angels cry, 
With glad elocution, 
“ Grant this toper, God on high, 
Grace and absolution ! ” 
See “ Wine, Women, and Song: Medieval Latin 
Students’ Songs. Now First Translated into 
English Verse, with an Essay by John Addington 
Symonds. Chatto & Windus, 1884.” 

To show how opinions may differ, here are some 
of the translator’s concluding remarks :— 

“In spite of a certain literary charm, it is not an 
edifying product of medizwval art with which I have 
been dealing. When I look back upon my own work, 
and formulate the impression left upon my mind by 
familiarity with the songs I bave translated, the doubt 
occurs whether some apology be not required for havin 
dragged these forth from antiquarian obscurity...... Wit 
regard to women, a note of undisguised materialism 
sounds throughout the large majority of their erotic 
songs. Te of feeling is rarely present,”— 
Pp. 168-9. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Errmotocy or Paicyron (7" §. vii, 509; 
viii. 58, 117, 158).—Does this name, existing 
before the Conquest, need the help of Norman- 
French at all? In chartular language Paganum 
equalled Predium, and Paignton was a country 
residence of Bishop Leofricus and his successors, 
most likely also of his antecessors — either in 
the removed see or in the monastery to which it 
was removed ; most likely the latter—for among 


R. R. 


the alienated lands which he recovered to his see 
were the surrounding places of Marychurch, 
Staverton, Sparkwell, Dawlish, and Holcombe. 
The word Paganum offers a curious contrast with 
the district of his home or cathedral residence, still 
called “ The Deanery of Christianitie.” 

I trust Mr. Birch’s ‘Cartularium’ is only de- 
layed, and that it will be followed by an “index 
uberrimus” and other apparatus, including an in- 
dex of persons. 

Phonetic “laws” may be valuable auxiliaries, 
but should not overrule more constant causes. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Wynfrid, Clevedon. 


Homay Leatuer (7" §. vii. 326, 433 ; viii. 77, 
131).—Many years ago, when looking over Jarrow 
Church, the Venerable Bede’s native place, we 
were told that the dark, hard substance nailed on 
the door was the skin of Danes. Can any one in- 
form me if it is there still ? 


It is from Montgaillard (iv. 290) that Carlyle 
takes his account of the tanning of human skins at 
Meudon. The passage has been already quoted in 
these columns. B. 


Bonuam Famity (7* §. viii. 168).—It may be 
of use to your correspondent Mr, A. T. Everitt to 
learn that Thomas Bonham was of Kent, and had 
the wardship of the great heiress Dorothy Basset, 
and, being her guardian, kept his first court at 
Bradwell, near Coggeshall, in Essex, in 1531. He 
married her, when very young, to his son Robert 
Bonham, and the issue was two sons and two 
daughters. Robert Bonham’s widow married 
secondly Anthony Maxey, of Saling, in Essex, and 
she disinherited the children by her first husband, 
so that Jeremy Bonham became a poor pensioner, 
to whom she allowed the miserable pittance of 101. 
a year for life. 

Thomas Bonham, of Stanway, in Essex, was 
second husband to the widow of Edward Knivet, 
and after her death, in 1535, he came into a moiety 
of the estate, and resided at Stanway Hall. 

The Bonham arms are Gules, a chevron en- 
grailed between three crosses patté, fitché. 

C. 

Colchester. 


In Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, vol. i. 

144, note 2, it is given “ Bonhome,” Bonham. 
The principal Wiltshire family of this name lived 
at Great Wishford a.p. 1315-1637. Leland says:— 

“The manor place of Haselbyry stondith in a litle 
vale, and was a thing of a simple building afore that old 
Mr, Bonehom father did build there. The Bonechomes 
afore that tyme dwellid by Lacok upon Avon,” 

Some curious correspondence between Lord 
Stourton and Sir John Bonham, of Brook (Brook 


is a tithing of the parish of Stourton), is to be 
found in an article by Canon Jackson relating to 
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the murder of the Hartgills by Lord Stourton, a.p. 
1553, published in Wiltshire Archeological Maga- 
zine, vol. viii. A tithing of Stourton parish, called 
Bonham, was oe to Lord Stourton by Walter 
Bonham, of Great Wishford. Nicholas Bonham, 
Esq., was owner of Bonham a.p. 1549. 
Tuomas Henry Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


Were Proors BY AvutHors? 

vii. 304; viii. 73.) —Since I wrote my note I 

ve found, in the quarto 1601 edition of ‘ Every 
Man in His Humour,’ what seems to me like an 
allusion to the custom of receiving proofs. Speak- 
ing of his father having seen the letter addressed 
to himself, Lorenzo junior says (II. iii.), “ My father 
had the proving of your copy, some howre before I 
saw it.” 

But as giving proof positive that in 1624, or in 
the first half of 1625, for Fletcher died of the 
ee e August 29 of the latter year, my friend 

r. P. A. Daniel has come across a e whose 
whereabouts he had forgotten. It is in ‘The Nice 
Valour, IV. i, and though it was written in say 
1625, I know of no reason for supposing that the 
customs of printers had altered within that quarter 
of a century. Nay, taking it with what I have 
before quoted, we have every reason for believing 
that they had not altered. 4 (I quote the 
second, or 1679 folio) says to his servant, the 
clown Galoshio, 

So, bring me the last proof, this is corrected. 
And Galoshio having gone and returned, the fol- 
lowing ensues 

Lap. What says my Printer now? 

Clow. Here’s your last Proof, Sir. 

You shall have perfect Books now in a twinkling. 

It is worth noting, too, that the work is but a 
booklet, and that after each of these quotations we 
have remarks about such and such words being in 
pica roman, italica, commencing with capitals, and 
there being “ pilcrows,” and the paper being of 
such base quality as pot paper. 

Br. Nicnoxson. 

Heaven: Heavens (7" §. viii. 25, 173).—The 
account of St. Stephen’s vision (Acts vii. 56, mis- 
— xii. at p. 173) tells us that he saw the 

eavens opened, but not that he saw our Lord in 
them. Rather their opening was, as it were, the 
rending of the veil, whereby things beyond become 
visible. St. Matthew iii. 16 is a similar case. 
On the other hand, St. John saw a door opened év 
ovpavy, and a throne was set év ovpavg 
(Rev. iv. 1, 2). Mansi IN SOLITUDINE. 


Lorp Hartineron in THE Royat Acapemy (7% 
8. vii. 445; viii. 18, 75, 157)—As Mr. Upat does 
not think my statement “ satisfactory,” I would 
respectfully ask him to name any trustworthy 
authority for giving the eldest sons of dukes a 


coronet and — precedence than I have indi- 

ted. After all, these matters are governed by 
common sense, and if the eldest sons of dukes are 
to bear the coronet of a marquis, what position 
were they in before that title was ized in the 
English peerage ? 

There are two dukes whose creations are earlier 
than that of any existing marquisate, viz., Norfolk 
and Somerset, and neither of their eldest sons has 
the title of marquis. Does not common sense 
show that the and coronet are guided by the 
rank of the earliest creation, viz., the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, which titles date from 1155 
and 1483 respectively? Again, if the eldest sons 
of dukes have the rank, title, and coronet of a 
marquis, the eldest sons of earls should bear the 
coronet of a viscount. In what position, then, 
were they before the title of viscount was recog- 
nized? It is true that the first English viscount 
was created in 1440, but it was scarcely recognized 
as a degree in the peerage before the end of the 
sixteenth century. When the 
Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Created, for his rare success in arms, 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence ; 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge ; 

Knight of the noble order of St. George, 

Worthy St, Michael, and the Golden ; 

Great Mareshal to Henry VI. 

Of all his wars within the realm of France, 

there was no mention of the creation of a viscount 
in his person; and the title of Viscount Ingestre 
only dates from 1784. This great peer and war- 
rior was probably well content by his eldest son 
ranking as a baron of England. In fact, the eldest 
sons of dukes have no position by Act of Parliament 
—a decree of the sovereign—but only by an ancient 
Table of Precedence, dated 1399, at which date 
they ranked, as they do now, next above earls. 


Temple. 


Currery §. viii. 187).—The blue | 
called by the miners biaes, which accompanies coal, 
is a laminated clay. The writer has invented a 
word to express that it is a clay which cleaves. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Probably what we now call shales ; for as cliff is 
to cleave, so is shale to Swedish skala, to peel, and 
Lith. skelti, to cleave. A. H. 


Lonpon Loperne (7"§. vii. 483; 
viii. 73).—If ‘N. & Q.’ had but remembered its past 
a little better it would have reminded Pror. BuTLER 
that he had been anticipated so far back as 1865. 
In 3° §. viii. 418 the very indenture over which 
Pror. Burier desires not to “burst in his igno- 
rance ” was brought to the notice of English Shak- 
spearians by 8S. Y. R., whose extract was stated 
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to be taken from Savage’s ‘ Genealogical Dictionary 
of the First Settlers ie New England,’ ii. 528. In 
an editorial note appended to the query of S. Y. R. 
it was mentioned that the document referred to 
was discovered by the late Joseph Hunter (who 
can with difficulty be identified with Pror. Bur- 
Ler’s “ young American student in England”), 
and printed by him in his ‘ New Illustrations of 
the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare,’ 
1845, i. 77-9. Since sending his query, Pror. 
Borier appears (cf. 169, ante) to have seen or 
heard of the former communication on this subject 
(s.t. William Shakespeare’), but cites it wrongly, 
the page being 418, not 318). Nomap. 


Avrnor or Boox (7" viii. 68).—‘ Millenium 
Hall’ is by Lady Barbara Montague and Mrs. 8. 
Scott. Collation of first edition, 1762: title and 
advertisement two leaves, then pp. 1-262. The 
imprint of the second edition is “ London, J. New- 
bery, 1764,” and of the fourth edition ‘‘ London, 
T. Carnan and F. Newbery, Jun., 1778.” The 
first scenes in this novel are laid in Cornwall. 

Grorce OC. Boasts. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


Hewry Home, Lorp Kames(7" §. viii, 228). 
—G. F. R. B. is informed that Lord Kames was 
buried in the churchyard of the parish of Kincar- 
dine (Perthshire), in the Blair-Drammond pro- 
perty. There is an immense white marble monu- 
ment to his memory, on which all his merits are 
set forth. D. Forpes CaMPBELL. 


Name or Autnor Wantep §. viii, 228).— 
The lines quoted by Mr. Ciouston are taken from 
Horace Smith’s poem ‘ Hymn to the Flowers.’ 

Joun W. Howe t. 

Fulham, 


Tee Caampion or Enctanp (7" §, vii. 482; viii. 
113, 175). —Sir Wittiam Fraser has described a 
ludicrous incident stated to have occurred at the 
coronation of George 1V., when the Duke of 
Wellington officiated as Lord High Constable of 
England, in which capacity it was his duty to ride 
beside the champion into Westminster Hall, and, 
after the latter had received the gold goblet from 
the hands of the king, to back their horses the 
whole length of Westminster Hall to the door. 
Sir Wittiam Fraser says that the duke engaged 
a horse from Ducrow’s Amphitheatre, which was 
taught to retrograde with proper dignity, and the 
intelligent animal learnt his lesson only too well ; 
and adds :— 

“ The Champion appeared, accom n 
the Lord High Constable, and on Arey 
High Steward, the Marquess of Anglesey [this is wrong 
as I shall presently show}. What was the horror of the 
spectatore, and what must have been the condition even 
of that iron soul, when the duke found that his well- 
trained horse considered it part of its duty to proceed up 
the hall towards the king’s chair of state backwards.” 


It seems strange that sixty-eight years have 
elapsed and no one seems to have heard of this 
incident. 

The Annual Register of 1821 gives a very long 
and interesting account of the ceremony, which 
oceupies thirty pages, from which I quote the en- 
trance of the Champion and the nobles :— 


‘* Before the dishes were placed upon the table by the 
two Clerks of the Kitchen, the great doors at the bottom 
of the Hall were thrown open to the sound of trumpets 
and clarions, and the Duke of Wellington as Lord High 
Constable, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Howard 
of Effingham as Deputy Earl Masbai, entered upon the 
floor on horseback, remaining for some minutes under the 
archway. The Duke of Wellington was on the left of the 
King, the Earl Marshal on the right, and the Marquis 
of Anglesey in the centre. The two former were moun 
on beautiful white horses, gorgeously trapped, and the 
latter on his favourite dun-coloured Arabian, the capari- 
sons of which were equally rich. Each was followed by 
a Groom; and by the head of the horses walked three 
pages, occasionally soothing the horses by patting their 
necks, Their excellent temper and the skill with which 
they were managed, however, rendered this almost need- 
less. The manner in which these noblemen, and 
especially the Marquis of Anglesey, rode up the avenue 
formed through the Knights of the Bath, the Knights 
Commanders, and Companions, the Heralds, the Pages, 
and a vast number of officers in every variety of uniform, 
excited general admiration, While the twenty-four 
covers were placed upon the royal table, these noblemen 
remained on horseback, at the lowest step leading to the 
throne, and as the Gentlemen Pensioners delivered their 
dishes, they retired backwards between the three horseg, 
and so left the Hall. They were followed by the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Howard 
of Effingham, who backed their steeds with great skill 
down the centre of the Hall. The animals were most 
tractable and gentle, nor did they exhibit the least sign 
of fear or impatience ; but when an attempt was made 
to applaud the proceedings the horse of the Earl Marshal 
then became somewhat alarmed, as in the course of his 
rehersals he had not met with anything like this species 
of reception; he reared once or twice, but was soon 
pacified by the groom in attendance. As soon as the 
were beyond the limits of the Hall the doors were closed. 

After this the Champion rode into the hall, 
between the Duke of Wellington on his right and 
Lord Howard of Effingham on his left, when 
the ceremony of the challenge and _ throw- 
ing down the gauntlet was gone through amidst 
the acclamations of the assembly. The report goes 
on to say :— 

“His (the Champion’s) charger was considerably 
alarmed by the noise, but he seemed to have a complete 
command over bim, and restrained his action within limits 
suited to the narrow space in which he could be permitted 
to move.” 

I do not for a moment suppose that Sir WILLIAM 
Fraser states anything that he does not believe 
to be the fact ; but my ideais that he has stumbled 
upon an anecdote of an incident that occurred at 
the coronation of George III., in September, 1761, 
just sixty years before the coronation of his son 
and successor. 


Horace Walpole, in a letter to his friend George 
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Montagu, gives a humorous account of the corona- 
tion, and says :— 

“ The Champion acted his part admirably, and dashed 
down his gauntlet with proud defiance. His associates, 
Lord E. (Erroll), Lord T. (Talbot), and the Duke of B. 
(Bedford), were woeful. Lord T. piqued himself on 
backing his horse down the Hall, not turning its back 
towards the king ; but he had taken such pains to dress it 
to that duty, that it entered backwards, and at his retreat 
the spectators clapped, a terrible indecorum, but suitable 
to such Bartholomew fair doings.” — Vide Walpole’s 
* Works,’ vol. vi. p. 260. 

This I firmly believe is the true solution of the 
matter ; and I cannot conclude without remarking 
that it is very much to be regretted that the name 
of the illustrious hero should be tacked to a 
gossiping story one hundred and twenty-eight 
years old. Wa. Henry Woop. 

Shrewsbury, 


I trust that Srk Wittram Fraser has been 
misinformed as to the Duke of Wellington’s back- 
ward approach to George IV. at the close of the 
coronation banquet in Westminster Hall. It is 
the first time one ever knew the Great Duke to be 
made ridiculous, Haydon, the historical painter, 
was present, and thus described what he saw :— 


“ After the banquet was over came the most imposing 
scene of all—the championship. Wellington, in his 


coronet, walked down the hall, cheered by the officers of | p 


the Guards, He slowly returned, mounted, with Lords 
Anglesey and Howard. They rode gracefully to the 
foot of the throne, and then backed out,” 

The backing is here happily reserved for their 
retiring. 

Sir Walter Scott, who was also present on this 
occasion, wrote a long letter to the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, dated July 20, 1821, in which 
he described what occurred, both in the Abbey 
and in the Hall. Of the banquet in the latter he 
said : — 

“The Duke of Wellington, with all his laurels, moved 
and looked deserving the baton, which was never grasped 
by so worthy a hand. The Marquis of Anglesey showed 
the most exquisite grace in managing his horse, not- 
withstanding the want of his limb, which he left at 
Waterloo, I never saw so fine a bridle-hand in my life, 
and I am rather a judge of ‘noble horsemanship.’ Lord 
Howard's horse was worse bitted than those of the two 
former noblemen, but not so much so as to derange the 
ceremony of retiring back out of the hall,” 

It would, indeed, have been a derangement of 
the ceremony if the duke’s horse had advanced 
tail foremost ; and this could not have escaped 
Sir Walter’s observation. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Was not this story first told by Horace Wal- 
pole? I cannot be sure, as I cannot give a precise 
reference. I think it was told of the coronation 
of George I. or George IT. Party spirit ran so 


high at the coronation of George IV. that I hardly 
think such an anecdote would have been allowed 
to go to sleep. ae 


Error REGARDING THE Mass (7 §. vi. 506; 
vii, 154, 235, 318, 471; viii, 53, 149).— 
Illness must be my excuse for letting Mr. T. 
Apotpaus communication (7" viii. 
149) remain so long unanswered. First, let me 
disabuse Mr. Trottore’s mind of the notion that 
there was any ‘‘ wrath” in my astonishment. I 
have to apologize to him for being too hasty in as- 
suming that he intended to defend the erroneous 
derivation of the word mass, which connects it with 
some word meaning “ sacrifice” or “‘ consecration.” 
When I re-read my communication (vii. 471) I had 
my doubts as to whether I had not fallen into the 
serious mistake of presuming ignorance where it 
did not exist ; and the justice 
of Mr. Traottopr’s reproof, that if I meant my 
observation “to be purely linguistic” I should 
have expressed myself “more clearly and cau- 
tiously.” But so far as any “ wrathfulness ” of tone 
is concerned, let me assure Mr. Troitore that I 
have far too much respect—I might almost say, 
from a reader’s point of view, affection—for the 
author of those delightful ‘ Autobiographical Re- 
miniscenses ’ to feel any anger with him for such a 
paltry cause, 

But I must join issue with one point in Mr. 
TrRoLLope’s communication (viii. 53), where he ex- 
resses astonishment at my calling myself ‘‘a 
Roman Catholic.” Certainly, if I were speaking 
to a Frenchman or to an Italian, I should say, in 
the first case, “ Je suis Catholique,” and in the 
latter ‘‘Sono Cattolico.” But if I call myself ‘‘a 
Catholic” in England I find that I generally pro- 
voke some such observation from my Anglican 
friends as “So are we”; and as I do not wish to 
dispute the question, I always call myself—as I 
am called in all official documents in this country 
relating to religion—a “Roman Catholic.” Nor 
can I allow that there is the slightest insult con- 
veyed in the term “ Roman Catholic,” when applied 
to those who acknowledge the Pope as the head of 
the Church ; for we are Catholics, inasmuch as we 
belong to the Catholic and Apostolic Church, and, 
at the same time, we belong to the communion of 
Rome, There is an expression much in favour 
with foolish and bigoted Protestants, “ Romish 
Church,” which I do resent ; for it would be quite 
as sensible to talk about the “‘ Anglicish Church,” 
or the “ Lutherish Church.” I respect those who 
call us bluntly ‘‘ Papists”; in fact, when I find 
myself, by any misfortune, in the society of narrow- 
minded anti-Catholics I invariably declare myself 
to be a Papist. 

For another reason I confess I love the name 
‘* Roman Catholic,” for that is the title by which 
our religion is known in the laws of England as 
they exist now ; and the fact that these laws have 
been purged of those infamous penal statutes 
which were a disgrace alike to our country and to 
justice, coupled with the assurance we feel that in 
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no country in the world do members of our religion 
enjoy so much true liberty in the practice of their 
faith as we do in England—both these facts make 


me glory in the name of “ Roman Catholic.” 
Finally, I think Mr. Trotuore deserves the 
pathy and respect of all my co-religionists for 
the trouble he has taken to examine the question 
of the real meaning of the word missa. I confess 
that I inclined strongly to the theory that it was 
an adjective used elliptically ; but the evidence 
seems to be decidedly in favour of the view that it 
is a substantive =dismissio, a meaning which is 
strongly supported by Oanon (viii. 
152 


Mr. Troutors is wrong in saying that “English 
writers on the subject allow their readers to remain 
in ignorance of the fact that an alternative explana- 
tion has been proposed.” Addis and Wright’s 
* Catholic Dictionary,’ which I mentioned in a pre- 
vious communication, certainly gives the alterna- 
tive derivation; and, unless I am mistaken, Canon 
Oakley, in his ‘ Book on the Mass,’ also discusses 
the various meanings which have been given to the 
word. F. A. 

Seale, Farnham, 


Correspondents in their references to the use of 
“missa” have not noticed the earliest known 
occurrence of the term in the sense of the Mass, 
which is in St. Ambrose :— 

“Sequenti die, erat autem Dominica, post lectiones 
a tractatum, dimissis cathecumenis, bolum ali- 
a us competentibus in baptisteriis tradebam basilicx. 

ic nuntiatum est mihi comperto quod ad Portianam 
basilicam de Palatio decanos mississent, et vela sus- 
— populi partem eo pergere. Ego temen mansi 
facere Ep. xx., ‘ Ad Soror., 
In the Oxford translation, p. 129, there is the 
note :— 

* Prof. Bright, in his ‘ History,’ notes that this is 
‘the earliest instance, apparently, of this term being 
used for the Eucharistic Service [ p. 188, Oxf., 1869].’” 
The Benedictine editors show that this must be 
the meaning here. Ep. Marsnatt. 


When Mr. Trottore at the last reference 
of “the Gallican Church,” does he not 
simply mean “the Church in France”? A peculiar 
tenet of the Gallican Church would hardly serve 
his argument. I hope he will excuse my inter- 
ference in vindication of a technicality. I leave 
the main controversy, fortunately, in abler hands, 
or I might have more to say than my time would 
iow. R. H. Bosx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

I fancy the word ‘‘ messe” is often carelessly 
employed, even by strict Roman Catholics. Some 
time since I was shown a letter written by a 
visitor in England to his friends in Belgium, in 
which he writes, ‘‘ La vie ici est trés agréable mais 
un peu singaliére; tous les jours wns mess: 


huit heures.” The “ messe” was simply our daily 
morning prayer, which he courteously attended 
with the family in which he was a guest. He was 
an intelligent and devout person, but ill acquainted 
with the English tongue, and still more with the 
customs of the English Church. J. Masxetu. 


“Tue Taree Buack Graces” (6" §. ix. 389, 
453).—The following is the literal quotation from 
the centenary edition of ‘ St. Ronan’s Well’:— 

“Of the ‘three black Graces,’ as they have been 
termed by one of the most pleasing companions of our 
time, Law and Physic hastened to do homage to Lord 
Etherington, represented by Mr. Mciklewham and Dr, 
Quacleben ; while Divinity as favourable, though more 
coy, in the person of the Reverend Mr. Simon Chat- 
terly, stood on tiptoe to offer any service in her 
power.”—Chap. xviii., headed “ Fortune’s Frolics.” 
One correspondent at the latter reference assigns 
the phrase to Theodore Hook, another to James 
and Horace Smith. Most probably it was said by 
the former. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Divinixe Rop §. viii. 186).—This subject 
was discussed and some authenticated instances of 
the ap t success of the water-diviners were 
schentl to fe the columns of the Standard news- 

per of December 25, 28, 29, and 31, 1888, and 
Jonaney 1, 2, 3, 4, and 12 of the present year. 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 

[See 4t S. xii. 412; 5S. i, 16; ii. 511; v. 507; vi. 19, 
33, 106, 150, 210, 237; x. 295, 316, 355; xi, 157; 6 8. 
iii, 236 ; vi. 325.) 

Hazine §S. viii. 68, 170).—This word seems 
to have changed its meaning in some degree in 
passing from the old world to the new. In the 
northern parts of Lincolnshire and in some other 
places in England—the East and West Ridings 
of the county of York, for example—a “ hazing” 
means a “ beating.” On several occasions persons 
have addressed me thus: “I’ve comed to see you 
‘Squire about getting a summons for ——; he’s 
been a hazing my lad shameful.” A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1825 says, “ This word 
is undoubtedly derived from the name of the in- 
strument originally used in beating, that is a twig 
of the hazel-nut tree” (p. 396). Because I quote 
the above I trust that no reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
imagine that I accept it as correct. I have some- 
where or other met with hovel derived from the 
Latin ovile, a sheep-fold. Both these derivations 
are mere guesses, and extremely bad ones too ; 
but if we were to go into such a matter at length 
the labour would be endless, and useless to every 
one except some Mr. Caxton who was engaged on 
“a history of human error.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Branaw’s “ Entusymusy” viii. 187).— 
I have spent a long evening with John Braham 
without observing the supposed innate taint of 
vulgarism, and yet I knew well his early years. It 
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is possible to suggest that the joke of Byron and 
other theatrical friends was prompted by Braham’s 
using fantastically an Italian form for enthusiasm 
and some other words. Enthusiasm was hardly 
likely to be a word unknown to Braham, but an 
affectation of lugging it in as Italian would mark 
him for the jeers of the wags. Hype CLARKE. 


Tae Gate Hovse Prison, Westminster (7 
8. viii. 167).—I should think it very probable that 
Mr. W. M. Trollope, the Town Clerk of West- 
minster, could give some information as to the 
whereabouts of the records of the above-named 
building. It was built, “together with the addi- 
tional building on the east,” by Walter Warfield, 
butler or cellarer to the abbey, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., and the Rev. Joseph Nightingale, in 
* Beauties of England and Wales,’ says “ the first 
for a common gaol ; and the building on the east 
side of Dean’s Yard Gate for the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s prison for clerks convict,” although this 
scarcely tallies with the statement of Dean 
Stanley in his ‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 
where we read :— 

“Tt was after the changes of the Reformation that 
one of the chambers became the Bishop of London’s 
prison for convicted clergy; the other the public prison 
of Westminster 
while Edwards, in his ‘Life and Letters of Sir 
Walter Ralegh,” says that it was a “ two-floored 
building of the age of Edward III., erected merely 
for the use indicated by its name.” It will be 
seen that there was apparently a dual control 
exercised over the building—by the Bishop of Lon- 
don and by the authorities of the liberty of West- 
minster, as Walcott, in ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ 
says “‘there were offenders committed from the 
Liberties or City of Westminster, debtors and 
prisoners from the Court of Conscience,” the 
debtors letting down an alms-box attached to a 
pole to receive money from the passers-by in the 
street. It remained standing until 1776-7, when 
it was pulled down at the instigation of Dr. John- 
son, except one arch, which remained standing 
until 1836 in the wall of the house which had been 
inhabited by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

W. E. Harvanp-Ox ey. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


An account of the prison, with two illustrations, 
will be found in ‘The Memorials of Westminster,’ 
by the Rev. Mackenzie E. CO. Walcott, London, 
1851, pp. 273-8 :— 


“Many distinguished prisoners have been immured 
within its walls. The gate-house was held by lease 
under the Dean and Chapter as a speculation ; the keeper 
obtaining fees, but being responsible for the safe keep- 
ing of his prisoners, and also for the good behaviour of 
his warders. In 1749 it had fallen into a dangerous 
state of decay, and was shored up completely from the 
bottom to the top. An order was made by the Dean 


and Chapter, dated July 10, 1776, directing the gate- 


house, being ruinous, to be pulled down, with the ad- 
jacent almshouses, the lead and iron to be sold by direc- 
tion of the Surveyor of the Church.” 
Its records will probably be in the keeping of the 
Dean and Chapter or Town Clerk of Westminster. 
Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
[Other replies to the same effect are at the service of 
Mp. Masox.) 


Crawsick §. viii. 167).—In Sir R. O. 
Hoare’s ‘ History of Modern Wiltshire,’ pp. 205- 
212, hundred of Mere, is a copy of an aneient roll 
of accounts of the possessions of the earldom of 
Cornwall in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of 
King Edward I., from which I extract the follow- 
ing :— 

“In xij pe't’s lard empt’ ad bidentes curand’ de cloy- 
sila xijs. iiijd. p’t’ cui’ lib’ Petre de viijd. xij et de 
iiijs. xiijd. In una libr’ de verdegre empt’ ad idem ijs, 
In una libr’ de cop’ose empt’ ad ide’ ijd. In iij lagenis 
cui’ da’ unguendid’ci c’orre empt’ ad idem ijs. iiijd. In 
ho’i’b conducuctis auxiliant’ ung’e bidentes vjd...... In 
agn’ lanand’ & tondend’ cito post’ fim’ S’c’i Mich’is 
p’ claysica xvjd.” 

On p. 218 of the same work Sir R. C. Hoare 
gives a translation of this deed, and the above sen- 
tence he renders thus :— 

“In 12 stone of lard bought to cure the sheep of the 
foot-rot (cloysick) 12s. 4d. The price of each stone of 
8 of them 12d. per stone and of 4 stone 14d. per stone. 
In 1 1b. of virdegrease bought for the same 2s, In 1 Ib. 
of copperas bought for the same 2d. In 3 flaggons of a 
certain...... (oil) for oiling the raid leather bought for the 
In men hired to rub in the unguent on the 
sheep 6d.,....In cutting and shearing the lambs, soon 
after the feast of St. Michael for the claysick, 16d.” 

At p. 226 he adds this note :— 

“Tt appears in the annals of Waverly that in 1277 
the foot rot, called then the clawsick, was very prevalent 
in England.” 

Tuomas H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


Fire Watcues (7 §. viii. 187).—The inventor 
of these machines for extinguishing fire was Am- 
brose Gottfried Hanckwitz, who seems to have 
dropped his surname after coming to England, 
where, under the name of Ambrose Godfrey, he 
established himself as a chemist in Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, in the house which after- 
wards became so celebrated under the firm of 
Godfrey & Cooke, and where to this day, under 
the great phcenix, carved in stone, which stands 
over the front, may be seen the date (1680) of his 
starting in business. In the year 1724 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, 

“An Account of the new Method of Extinguishing Fire 
by Explosion and Suffocation introduced by Ambrose 
Godfrey of Covent-Garden, Chymist, wherein a descrip- 
tion is given of the several Machines and their uses, &c. 
ial To which is added, A Short Narrative of Mr. 
Povey’s* Behaviour in relation to this useful Invention ; 


* This was Charles Povey, of Belsiz: Park, Hampstead, 
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by which it will appear that the said Mr. Povey’s — 
tended Watch Engine is at best a precarious and often 
dangerous Remedy, imperfectly stolen from Ambrose 
Godfrey's Method, &c.” 
The first experiment, he informs us, 
“ was try’d in Belsize Park, at Hampstead, on the 2d of 
April, 1723...... a wooden House three stories high having 
been erected for the purpose, with the addition of 
Shavings, Brushes, Faggots, Pitch, Oil, &c., to increase 
the Fury of the Flames, which were suffered to rise to 
their utmost Height. Then a Machine was flung into 
the Ground Appartment, which instantly extinguished 
the Fire there,” 
An accident, through want of skill on the part of 
one of the men engaged in the operation, seems to 
have prevented the success of the experiment in 
the upper parts of the building ; but the second 
experiment, on May 30, in Westminster Fields, 
was completely successful, a house similarly pre- 
pared having been set on fire in all three stories at 
the same time, and the whole fire completely ex- 
tinguished “in less than three minutes.” The 
pamphlet was reprinted in 1743, after his death, 
as appears by the title-page, where he is called “ the 
late Mr. Ambrose Godfrey.” 
Ambrose left two sons, who, in 1747, published 
“ A curious Research into the Element of Water; con- 
taining many noble and useful Experiments on that 
Fluid Body...... The whole interspersed with curious 
Queries and Remarks. Being the Conjunctive Trials of 
Ambrose and John Godfrey, Chymists, from their late 
Father's Observations "’; 
and I presume that Boyle Godfrey, Chymist, 
M.D., author of ‘ Miscellanea vere Utilia; or, 
Miscellaneous Experiments and Observations on 
various Subjects’ (printed for J. Robinson, near 
the Bedford Tavern, in Tavistock Street), was also 
one of his sons, to whom the name of Boyle was 
iven in remembrance of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
is father’s patron, who is thus gratefully alluded 
to in the preface to the pamphlet on the fire 
machine, in reference to his success in the manu- 
facture of 
** Phosphorus Glacialis, of which, since the death of one 
Mr. Bilger, I may without Vanity, call myself, for near 
these a years, the sole Maker in Europe; for on the 
strictest Enquiry I could never hear of any Body either 
at home or abroad, nor have I met in my late Savile 
with ~ Person that did prepare the solid and trans- 
arent Phosphorus besides myself...... And though this 
reparation is entirely of my own finding out, yet here 
I confess, with the utmost Sense of Gratitude, that I am 
indebted, for the first hints of the Matter whence it is 
made, to that Ornament of the English Nation the great 
Mr. Boyle, my kind Master, and the generous Promoter 
of my Fortune, whose Memory shall ever be dear to me.” 
Godfrey & Cooke took their departure from 
No. 31, Southampton Street about the year 1862, 
when Mr. Dart, who had been for some time in 
their employ, started in the same business on his 


whose name often appears in the earlier volumes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and who is —— to have had some hand in 
founding the Sun Fire Office. 


own account, and remains to this day in the ad- 
joining house. F. N. 


IstewortH (7" §. viii. 208). — Probably M. 
refers to the manor of Isleworth Lyon, of which 
the Duke of Northumberland is lord. The stewards 
are Messrs. Bell, Stewart & May, solicitors, of 55, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who probably could give 
further information. A. Les. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Devit’s §S. viii. 161).—The 
poem was given in the Cambridge Tart (1823) 
under the heading ‘Extemporaneous Lines as- 
cribed to the late Professor Porson.’ Other pro- 
ductions of Porson, including ‘Stanzas on the 
Popular Play of Pizarro,’ will be found in the 
same volume. Bebe. 


Moont Preasant §. viii. 68).—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘Memorials of Liverpool’ (ed. 
1875), by your late venerable correspondent Sir 
J. A. Picton, will give K. P. D. E. the informa- 
tion he requires concerning Mount Pleasant in 
Liverpool, which is now surrounded for miles with 
streets and houses :— 

**About this time (1765) the beauty of the situation (of 
Mount Pleasant) began to stimulate building, and on the 
south side of the road a number of noble mansions were 
erected with ample gardens and grounds behind. Some- 
where between 1765 and 1769, the name of Mount Plea- 
sant was adopted. In Eyes’s map of 1765 it is called 
Martindale's Hill, and in Perry’s map of 1769, the name 
Mount Pleasant appears...... About 1773, young Roscoe 
wrote his poem on ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ which was not 

ublished, however, until four years afterwards,”’— 

ol, ii. p. 209. 

The convent referred to in the query—judging 
from the Liverpool directories—was first estab- 
lished about the year 1856. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


A correspondent is “anxious to know whether 
Mount Pleasant is an old name or whether it is a 
modern invention.” That it is not very modern is 
evident from the fact that Dean Walter Blake 
Kirwan, the great Anglican pulpit orator and ex- 
friar, died at Mount Pleasant, near Dublin, Oct. 27, 
1805 (vide ‘Ireland before the Union,’ Dublin, 
Daffy, p. 241). Mount Pleasant is an old suburb 
of the fish capital. Mount Pleasant, an old tho- 
roughfare in Liverpool, will also be remembered. 

JUVERNA. 


A place of this name, situated between the site 
of the late House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, 
and Gray’s Inn Road, appears in maps of London 
in my possession published in 1742 and 1745, but 
I cannot trace the name in any plan issued at an 
earlier date. EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Corrzs Battiot Oxrorp (7" 
viii. 105).—Mr. Watrorp’s notice of Canopius 
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may receive a supplement, The extract from 
the magazine of 1781 appears thus in Wood’s 
Athenz ’:— 

“Tt was observed that while he continued in Ball. 
Coll. he made the drink for his own use called Coffey, 
and usually drank it every morning, being the first, as 
the antients of that house have informed me, that ever 
was drank in Oxford” (vol. ii. col. 658, fol. 1692). 

But how can Mr. Watrorp arrive at the state- 
ment that he took his B.D. degree? There ought 
to have been a reference, for Wood says (ibid.), 
“but whether he took a degree in this university, I 
know not”; so in ‘ Fasti’ (fol., vol. ii. col. 706) :— 

“Tho’ ’tis said that Nath. Conopius, a Grecian, and 
about this time one of the petty Canons of Ch. Ch., was 
actually created Bach. of Div., yet no thing appears in 
the University register of that matter.” 

Ev. MarsHatt. 


Curate or Satrorp §, viii. 188).—The 
mention of “the bailiffs of Chepping Norton” 
shows that the Salford in question is the place of 
that name in Oxfordshire, a parish in the modern 
poor-law union of Chipping Norton, and situate 
two miles from that town. Joun W. Bonz. 


On p. 819 of the ‘H. of C. Journals’ (Oct. 22, 
1642) Mr. Suaw will find :— 

“ Ordered that Mr. Riddington, Curate of Salford, who 
was sent up a prisoner for having libels found about him, 
be forthwith discharged.” 

There is no mention of where Salford is situated. 
The index at the end of the volume gives the name 
of the curate as Mr. Rivington. A. Fry. 


Cuaworth Famity (7 viii. 186).—The 
name of the Nottinghamshire squire who married 
the heiress of this family was Musters, not Masters. 
Is not the termination -worth in this cise, as in 
that of such place-names as Epworth, the A.-S. 
worth, a farm, estate, or manor? (See ‘ Place- 
Names of the Isle of Axholme.’) Cc. C. B. 


Cecitite OrpEr (7" §. viii. 67).—Lord Adelbert 
Cecil founded an order, of which the tenets, I have 
heard, were nearly the same as those of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. B, ScaRuett. 


Cuartes Kean’s ‘Macsetn’ §. viii. 21, 
147).—In answer to your correspondent, I find 
that I accidentally omitted to transcribe from my 
notes (p. 21) these few words, “ Locke’s music was 
given.” I imagine from this that the opening 
scene was sung (or droned) by the witches; but 
my memory fails me on this point, and I did not 
make a special note upon it. 


Aw Episcopat Query (7™ viii. 148).—The 
other bishop, standing in strong contrast with 
Bishop Hamilton, is Baring, then Bisho of Glou- 
cester, afterwards of Durham. In the former dio- 
cese he was generally called “Bishop Overbearing.” 
E, Leaton 


Barrack (7 §, viii. 146).—There is no men- 
tion of the row of cottages known as The Barracks 
in the village of Langley in Thorne’s ‘The En- 
virons of London,’ John Murray, 1876. 


Heyry Geratp Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


or Quorations WanTep (7" §, viii. 
169).— 
If every man’s internal care, &c. 

The quatrain quoted is a translation by (I am told, 
though I cannot verify the statement) Southey of these 
lines by the late Italian poet Metastasio :— 

Se di ciascun |’ interno affanno 

8i leggesse in fronte scritto, 

Quanti mai ch’ invidia fanno 

Ci farebbero pieta, 

Frepx. Rous. 

I do not know the English author, but these verses 
are the literal translation of the well-known popular 
words by Metastasio, in his ‘ Giuseppe Riconosciuto.’ 

(Dr.) C. 

Milana. 


(Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) ’ 

Atmos, if not quite, unequalled among modern writers 
is Mr. Baring-Gould in clothing in comely flesh and 
attractive draperies the dry bones of history. His ‘ His- 
toric Oddities,’ the first series of which now sees the 
light, is in keeping with a dozen different works which 
have won their author deserved reputation, and have in 
some cases come to rank as bibliographical treasures, Of 
the dozen or more narratives Mr. Baring-Gould reprints 
from the Cornhill or the Gentleman's, two only bave a slight 
garniture of fiction. Most are as exact as curious, and 
the whole constitutes pleasant and profitable reading. 
That some of the histories should be familiar to certain 
readers was inevitable, It is useful as well as acceptable 
to have them within reach; and the work, besides 
being agreeable to read, is valuable for purposes of 
reference. We own, after beginning its perusal, to put- 
ting other work aside until it was finished. ‘The Dis- 
appearance of Bathurst,’ with which the volume opens, 
is the most striking story, and is perhaps the most 
piquant of modern historical mysteries. Fora full record 
of the adventures of the Duchess of Kingston most 
readers will be thankful, General Mallet’s attempt, all 
but successful, to overthrow Buonaparte will be entirely 
new to many readers. ‘The Locksmith Gamain’ is 
more familiar. In ‘ The Countess Goerlitz’ a grim story 
is told of a mysterious murder, which might supply an 
idea to some of our dramatists. The entire contents are, 
indeed, stimulating and delightful, and we look with 
some impatience for a following series. 


The megs iy Parish Church of All Saints, Maid- 
stone. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A. With Illustrations. 
(Maidstone, Bunyard.) 

Tue Vicar of Detling has gathered together all the in- 

formation he could collect about the parish church of 

All Saints, Maidstone, and not only has he done this, 

but he tells us, in a clear and intelligible manner, the 

authority for all the statements he makes, If people 
would only consider how much more useful a book is 
when references are given in such a manner that they 
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can be easily verified, we think that the most careless 
compiler of literature would pause ere he put before the 
public a work where references are not given, or if given 
are presented in such a manner that they are really use- 
less. The author of this book has taken great pains to 
let ue know where his statements are to be found, and 
we owe him a debt of gratitude for so doing, Any one 
interested in ancient buildings should this book, 
and all who are in any way connected with Kent will 
find much in it that will repay them for spending an 
hour or two over it; but, at the same time, it is in no 
sense of the word a “learned” book. A pleasant, well- 
illustrated contribution to our shelves, a book that can 
fatigue no one, it is; but it is not in any way the work 
of a student of the deeper and more serious side of his- 
tory, and its author would, we feel sure, be the last to 
claim such a place for it. The All Sainte’ ~~ begin, 
we are told, in 1542, and we wish that Mr, Cave-Browne 
would print them in full down to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. There must be much in them that one 
would like to know; and we feel sure that with such 
an editor we should get them printed in full, if done 
atall, To publish extracts is worse than leaving them 
alone, as it may be the cause of preventing some one else 
from undertaking the task. 


The History of Ancient Civilization, Edited by the Rev. 

J. Verschoyle, With Illustrations. (Chapman & Hall). 
Tats will, no doubt, prove a useful book to the upper 
forms in echoole. It is a translation, and at the same 
time in parts only an adaptation, of Ducoudray’s ‘ His- 
toire Sommaire de la Civilisation.’ The parts that relate 
to Greek and Latin art and literature are those portions 
of the book that bave been most altered from the 
original, as we are carefully told in the om ee We 
question the need having arisen for such a k, except- 
ing for schoolboys; but to them it will prove an easy 
way by which they may acquire much useful information. 
Why is there not an index to it? We think the illus- 
trations have been used before. 


The Folk-Speech of East Yorkshire. By John Nichol- 
son. (Hull, Brown & Sons; London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) 

Tus is a most valuable addition to the collection of 

books already published in and on the Northern dialects. 

Mr. Nicholson has produced a work that no one who is 

interested in dialects and the growth of language should 

miss reading. The folk-speech of the eastern part of 

Yorkshire is much like that spoken in the northern part of 

Lincolnshire, though there is a slight difference in the 

vowel sounds. As Mr. Nicholson points out, the East 

Riding has only one large town in it, and so there are 

fewer importations of “ foreigners,” i. ¢., people who use 

a somewhat different dialect. We remember an old 

woman who had lived in the parts of Lindsey, in the 

county of Lincoln, all her life epesting of a Yorkshire- 
man and a native of Scotland as equally foreign, This 

volume contains stories and verse in the vernacular, a 

glossary of the words used in the East Riding, and much 

— useful knowledge. Lastly, there is a very good 

index. 

Mr. Cuanites Mape ey, the curator and librarian of 
the Warrington Museum, has printed, with illustrations, 
at the Guardian Office, Warrington, a paper read before 
the society last April on Some Obsolete Modes of Punish- 
ment, the Stocks, Branks, Man-traps, and Gibbet-Irons. 
The subject, which is of high antiquarian interest, is 
ably and conscientiously treated, 

Ws have received A List of Parish Churches retaining 
Special Mediaval Features, Glass, Vestments, Plate, &c., 
compiled by Henry Littlehales, of Clovelly, Bexley Heath, 


and published by Rivingtons, The editor seeks further 
information from those who possess it, 


Mr. E. Watrorp, having ceased to edit Lodge's ‘ Peer- 
age,’ is about to bring out a rage, baronetage, and 
knightage of his own, to be styled ‘The Royal Windsor 
Peerage.’ One feature of it will be the omission of the 
dates of the births of ladies, which may—or may not—be 
an improvement in the eyes of our readers. The ‘ Windsor 
Peerage ’ will be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 

Tux Shropshire members of the Harleian Society will 
be gratified this week by the receipt of the‘ Visitation of 
Shropshire ’ of 1623, in two volumes, edited by Mr. Geor, 
Grazebrook, F.S.A., and Mr. J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A, It 
may be mentioned that Mr, Grazebrook has contributed 
a valuable introduction to the ‘ Visitation,’ giving many 
interesting details concerning heralds and their duties. 
Accompanying the volumes are four plates, illustrating 
the seals of the leading gentry of the county and that of 
the town of Bridgenorth. The books have been issued 
to the members by the society's publishers, Messrs. Mit- 
chell & Hughes. 

*How to Catatocus A Liprarr,’ by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as the forthcoming 
volume of “‘ The Book-lover’s Library.” 


AMoatices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.”’ 


Vinert (“ Nicolas Borbonius ”).—You will find a full 
account of two Latin poets of this name under the head- 
ing “ Bourbon ” in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ 
of Firmin Didot and in the biographical dictionaries of 
Chalmers and Rose. The poems of both are accessible. 
Those of the elder, who is the subject of your inquiry, 
were published under the title of ‘ Nuge,’ Paris, 1535. 

Lambert Woop (‘ Florus Anglicus*).—This work was 
originally published in Latin, 12mo., 1652. It was issued 
in English in 1657 and 1658. Your copy must have been 
interleaved by the binder. It was not the custom to issue 
books interleaved, 

C. A. Warnp.—‘ Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets,’ &c. 
1846, is by Jobn Dix, alias John Ross, the biographer o 
Chatterton. He went to America in the year in which 
he published the work. For his life see ‘ Dict, of Nat. 
Biog.,’ or ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% 8, ix, 294, 365; x. 55. 

H. F. (‘* Bob=a shilling ’’).—The origin of this is un- 
known, See the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 

Corrigexpa.—P. 211, col, 1, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
“five hundred” read five thousand ; p. 234, col, 2, 1, 20 
from bottom, for “ possessioner” read possessioun. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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